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THE NATIONAL SURPLUS. 


What shall be done with the surplus of National revenue, is a 
question often asked and differently answered. The answer given 
by Congress last winter was a reduction of the revenue, and some 
persons maintain that the effect of this action will be so great, 
ultimately, that only a very small surplus, if any, will be left for 
any purpose. No one pretends to know what the amount will be, 
but under some conditions it may reach a very considerable figure. 
The two leading conditions are, the effect of the new tariff law in 
increasing imports and the amount needed for pensions. 

The subject derives an unusual importance from the fact that re- 
cently a paper prepared at the request of Mr. Wharton Barker, by 
Prof. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, entitled Relief 
of Local and State Taxation through Distribution of the National 
Surplus, has led to the adoption of the following resolution by a 
political convention of the State of Pennsylvania: “Any surplus 
in the public Treasury arising from a redundant revenue should, 
after paying the National debt as fast as its conditions permit, be 
distributed from time to time to the several States, upon the basis 
of population, to relieve them from the burdens of local taxation 
and provide means for the education of their people.” 

Hitherto we have maintained that the surplus ought to be ap- 


plied on the National debt. The reasons why a person should pay | 


his debts usually at the earliest moment apply with no less force to 
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nations. Debts are burdens which ought not to be borne any 
longer than is necessary. There are peculiar reasons, however, why 
our National debt should be paid as speedily as possible. The 
American people have a great fondness for contracting public 
debts, but are not so fond of paying them. Let any one look into 
the volumes of the United States Supreme Court reports and he 
will find evidence for sustaining this remark. The repudiation of 
the debt of Mississippi, many years ago, and by many of the 
Southern States at.a more recent period, is fresh in the minds of 
our readers. Tennessee and Virginia are the latest illustrations. 
But this spirit of unwillingness to pay is by no means confined to 
the West and South. Several cities in New Jersey have declined to 
pay their obligations. Even in the State of New York many cases 
have arisen of towns which tried to escape the burden of discharg- 
ing their obligations incurred in aiding railroads. The history of 
these attempts is succinctly stated’ in the reports of the decisions 
of the New York Court of Appeals for the last twenty years. If 
ever a policy should be adopted of simply paying the interest on 
the public debt, or only a very small portion of the principal 
annually, nothing ‘is more certain to happen than that the people 
will eventually get tired of doing this and cease from paying any- 
thing. At the present time the people are in the mood for pay- 
ing the debt; they delight to read the monthly statements show- 
ing large reductions, and so long as they are in this mood, debt- 
paying should be continued without abatement. No economic rea- 
son can be urged in favor of reversing the present policy, which 
will outweigh the existing sentiment in favor of discharging the 
public debt. Moreover, it must be remembered that the money to 
pay interest on the debt is paid into the Treasury by many but 
goes to a few, and the wishes and welfare of the larger number 
should be favored if those of both classes cannot be fully re- 
spected. 

It may happen that the Government cannot obtain the National 
bonds rapidly enough to absorb all the surplus except at a high 
price, which ought not to be paid, and which would be regarded 
with disfavor by the people. In that case the Government would 
be obliged to dispose of the surplus in some manner, and the 
question is, what is the best method of doing it? 

The paper to which we have referred gives one answer, which 
has been very widely considered and much criticised. The criti- 
cisms, however, for the most part have been light and flimsy, and 
have shown how very slight is the knowledge of most of the 
writers of the magnitude of the problem. Many of the critics 
have said that the easiest and right thing to do was to revise 
the tariff so as to reduce the revenue, and then there would be 
no surplus to vex anyone. This is an easy thing to say, but how 
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can the tariff be revised to effect this purpose. If the duties are 
lowered, would not the effect be to increase importations, and thus 
swell the revenues higher than ever? Where can the line of re- 
duction be drawn which will have the effect simply of reducing 
the revenues and not of increasing importations? Will the tariff 
reductionists be so good as to draw that line on all our principal 
imports? Probably not one of them ever wrestled with this prob- 
lem for a moment, but surely they should try to find out where 
the line is before they proceed to give any more advice about 
abolishing the surplus by reducing the revenue. There are two 
certain ways of reducing the revenue: one is to make the duties 
so high as to render them in their operation prohibitory; the other 
way is to repeal them altogether. If they are repealed, then in 
what situation is the manufacturer and his employees put? Has 
the Government a right to repeal a tax the inevitable effect of 
which will be to injure him without making compensation ? 

It is maintained by some persons that the internal taxes on 
tobacco and whiskey should be repealed. But every enlightened 
nation marks these articles as peculiarly appropriate for taxation, 
and there is no reason why our Government should adopt a dif- 
ferent policy. They are luxuries, and for many reasons, which need 
not be stated, the tax on them should remain. This should be the 
permanent policy of the Government with respect to these com- 
modities. 

It is worthy of note that the chief objection to the proposed 
mode of disposing of the surplus has been made by free-trade 
journals. They maintaln that if such a policy were adopted the 
cause of protection to American industries would be strengthened. 
There are believers in the free-trade theory who could not be con- 
vinced by any argument to favor the principle of protection, but 
there are many, doubtless, who if they saw a plan clearly wrought 
out for distributing the surplus among the States, having for its 
object the reduction of local indebtedness and taxation, would 
strongly favor its adoption. What many fear is, if the surplus were 
given to the States, it would be frittered away by them without 
benefiting the people. They say that this happened when the Na- 
tional surplus was distributed among the States in 1837. Will not 
the same thing happen, say they, if the surplus should be again dis- 
tributed in a like manner? Our nation gained much by the former 
experiment. It has learned how to manage its surplus more wisely. 
As the surplus if distributed among the States would be a gift to 
them, the donor would have a right to impose any condition to 
the gift that was thought wise. Congress, therefore, might properly 
prescribe what the States should do with the surplus if they ac- 
cepted it. Congress might say that the States must employ it first 
in payment of the annual State tax, or toward paying the State 
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debts, or the county taxes and debts, or in other ways that should 
be wise and equitable. The States could not justly complain if 
Congress did so. But, says one, suppose that $10,000,000 were dis- 
tributed to the State of New York, how could such a large sum 
be possibly distributed in an economical manner? Nothing is easier 
than to make suppositions. There is no probability that New York 
would ever have half or quarter of that sum under any plan of 
distribution. It must not be forgotten that the foregoing plan of 
distribution does not reverse the policy of debt-paying “as fast as 
its conditions permit.” 

But the New York Evening Post is opposed to the distribution 
of the National surplus among the States, because “the burdens of 
direct local taxation are the most legitimate and most useful bur- 
dens the people have to bear, so much so that they indeed may 
be called the corner-stone of our system of Government. It is to 
the fact that so much of our taxation is local and direct, in fact, 
that we owe the success of the republican experiment on this Con- 
tinent. . . . It educates the taxpayers in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Government. It is because so much of their taxation 
is, and always has been, local taxation, voted on the spot by the 
men who pay it, and spent under their eye by their own officers, 
that Americans are the best politicians in the world.” These re- 
marks sound well, and we wish they were true; but they are not. 
The thoughtful men in the early history of our Government favored 
direct taxation, for the reason that if they were imposed the people 
would be more watchful and take more interest in the concerns of 
the Government. Now, we have had direct taxation in the cities 
and other municipalities, and indirect taxation by the National Gov- 
ernment, and does anyone for a moment question which system 
has been the most economical? New York City has direct taxation; 
the people know that the revenues have been squandered in a most 
shocking manner; the same remark is true of all cities in some de- 
gree. Direct taxation has proved nu check whatever on extrava- 
gance and corruption. At no time has the National Government 
ever spent its revenues so recklessly as have the smaller municipal 
organizations which derived their revenues wholly from direct taxes. 
The remarks of the Post are plausible; it seems as though the ex- 
penditure of the money under the eyes of the taxpayer would 
lead to watchfulness, economy, and good Government, but the facts 
contradict utterly all this reasoning, and show our municipalities to 
be often managed corruptly, extravagantly, recklessly, and in most 
cases without much system or careful supervision. What a miser- 
able, defective system of bookkeeping does the Carroll fraud in 
New York reveal to the public eye. And yet we venture to say 
that there is hardly a city in this country owing a debt—and most 
of them are heavily indebted—which has a safe and intelligible sys- 
tem of keeping an account of its debt. 
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Thus, many of the criticisms against the proposed plan for 
distributing the surplus melt away in the light of further criti- 
cism. One thing is clear, the plan is not so irrational or absurd 
as many imagine, and is worthy of thoughtful consideration. The 
hints thrown out show how much is involved in a reduction of the 
duties; the subject is vast and intricate, and ought to be discussed 
in a different temper and with far deeper study than has generally 
been given to it. Many and great interests are involved, and these 
should not be considered in a trifling manner, as too frequently has 
been the case. 


) 
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TRADE AND PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The excess of merchandise exports over imports in May was 
only $1,636,192—far less than was expected. The excess of eleven 
months ending with May was $ 110,946,332 and this was not prob- 
ably increased by the trade in June. 

The favorable balance of trade during the fiscal year upon 
which we have just entered, is likely to be less than it was during 
the last fiscal year. Our agricultural exports, as a whole, cannot 
be expected to be greater in quantity, and the prices obtained for 
them will probably be smaller. The fall of prices in European 
merchandise will force increased quantities of it into our markets, 
at whatever sacrifice to the owners. As to some things, steel rails, 
for example, the reductions made in our Custom-House duties last 
winter will cause larger importations. 

The total movement of our foreign trade, exports and imports, 
exclusive of specie and bullion, for the last three years was as 
follows : 

Year ending May 31. 


are dada 0bbuee sanded $4 6asdeaeesesee awn $ 1,422,670,886 
Ee ee ee rT ee ee 1, 301,405,216 
8 6:66 0 6404 0kee soo ngiennedesenenewaene 1,427, 703,998 


As will be seen, the aggregate money valuation during the last 
year was slightly greater than two years previously. Prices having 
fallen decisively during that interval, the aggregate quantities handled 
last year in our foreign trade must have materially augmented. 
There was, doubtless, at least an equal increase in the quantities 
moved in our domestic trade, and this accounts, in part, for the 
improvement in the gross and net earnings of the railroads. 

The surplus revenue for June reached the unexpectedly large 
amount of eighteen million dollars, making the total surplus for 
the last year 138 millions, or eighteen millions more than the 
estimate made last December by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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No pension payments appear in the June accounts, and there were 
-heavy Custom-House collections on goods taken out of warehouse 
in anticipation of higher duties on them coming into force July 1. 
The tariff law of last winter, while it reduced duties on many 
articles, raised them on some. 

The general cause of Mr. Folger’s under-estimating the surplus 
of last year was the falling short of the pension payments below the 
figures given to him by the Pension Bureau. It was the opinion 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, given to the last Congress at 
its first session, that with an increase of force, which he asked for 
and obtained, the payments under the Arrears Act could be so 
expedited -that the total pension payments during the .last year 
would be $ 100,000,000, and for the present year $150,000,000, Even 
as late as last March he thought that the total payments for the last 
year would reach $85,000,000. It has, in fact, turned out that they 
were only $66,000,000, and m is reported that he is not prepared 
to express an opinion as to what they will be this year. As he did 
not complete his appointments to the new clerkships author- 
ized in his Bureau until October, and as he did not get the force 
into efficient working order until somewhat later, it may be pre- 
sumed that during the present year, when he will have its aid 
from the beginning of the year, the total payments will be con- 
siderably larger. As a rough guess, we should ‘say that they will 
be $30,000,000 more than during the last year. If they are they 
will reduce the surplus of the present year to $108,000,000, if the 
revenues and other expenditures remain the same as last year. 
But instead of remaining the same the revenues will fall off, from 
the tax reduction of last winter, while the expenditures outside of 
the pension payments will increase. There will be no saving, ex- 
cept in the interest account of the National debt and in the ex- 
penditures on rivers and harbors, and it will take the whole of 
these savings to pay the Alabama claims. All the Government 
establishments tend to cost more from year to year. The courts 
cost more; the retired lists of the army and navy are swelling all 
the time; and last winter Congress launched out into a policy of 
ironclads and steel cruisers which will prove to be a bottomless 
pit of expenditure for the sake of expenditure. 

Among the resolutions adopted July 11, 1883, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican State Convention, was the following : 

“That any surplus in the public Treasury arising from a redun- 
dant revenue should, after paying the National debt as fast as its 
condition will permit, be distributed from time to time to the 
several States, upon the basis of population, to relieve them from 
the burdens of local taxation and provide means for the education 
of their people.” 

The described contingency in which a distribution of surplus 
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revenue is proposed is certainly not very near at hand. The pub- 
lic debt includes $ 304,000,000 of threes, and $32,000,000 of 
three and a-halfs, or $ 336,000,000 in the aggregate, which are now 
subject to payment on three months’ notice. As it seems to us, it 
must be some years before this call debt will be paid off. On the 
first of September, 1891, only eight years and one month from this 
date, another part of the public debt, $250,000,000 of the four and 
a-halfs, will become subject to payment at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment. The future is always uncertain, and new occasions for ex- 
traordinary expenditures may arise. We shall be fortunate if we pay 
off the $ 336,000,000 now within reach, before another large amount 
of debt, $250,000,000, becomes redeemable. 


GAMBLING IN CROPS, PETROLEUM, ETC. 


Within a few years the old gambling practices of the stock ex- 
changes have been, as is well known, introduced, in alt the principal 
cities of this country, into the markets for the leading agricultural 
staples, petroleum, and many other articles of merchandise. This 
species of gambling is not confined to the cities, but is participated 
in by numerous persons at all points in the country which have 
telegraphic communication with the cities. The number of those 
who devote their whole time and energies to transactions, which 
are nothing but bets on the future prices of commodities, has be- 
come enormous. The demoralizing consequences are perfectly well 
known to the community, and are deplorable. Not a day passes 
without the announcement of some defalcation, breach of trust, or 
unexpected insolvency, which can be easily and directly traced to 
these gambling practices. 

That our commercial newspapers devote so considerable a _por- 
tion of their space to the publication of bets upon the prices of 
wheat, petroleum, etc., one, two and three months in the future, is, 
perhaps, not a matter to be found fault with, and is certainly not 
to be wondered at. Newspapers are made to be sold, and where 
there is so large a body of persons who are more _ interested 
in the records of such bets than in anything else, and who will 
buy only those newspapers which contain such records, it is 
natural enough that their peculiar preferences should be catered to 
by the public press. 

Of what are now spoken of as “sales” of the great staples, only 
an insignificant proportion consists of actual purchases, accompanied 
by a delivery of the article bought. Nearly all the (so-called ) 
“sales” are merely contracts to sell at a future day, at a stated 
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price, and with no expectation that the contracts will be performed 
in any other way than by a payment of the “difference” between 
the contract price and the actual price in the market on the days 
when the contracts mature. As a consequence, the reported “sales” 
may and do exceed many times over the actual quantities in exist- 
ence of the article said to be sold, and it is a bad feature of the 
case that these gambling and fictitious transactions are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The largest amount of sales of wheat in any one month in 1882 
in New York City was 75,000,000 bushels, but in May, 1883, the 
sales amounted to 173,584,000 bushels. In May, 1882, they were 
only 37,345,000 bushels. 

May, 1883, showed sales in New York City of 50,000,000 bushelg 
of corn, and 19,588,000 bushels of oats, as compared with 30,000,000 
bushels of corn, and 9,705,000 bushels of oats in May, 1882. 

May, 1883, showed sales in New York City and Oil City of 235,- 
000,000 barrels of petroleum, as compared with sales of 96,000,000 
barrels in May, 1882, in New York City, Oil City and Bradford. 

The New York Pxd/éc prints a table showing that there was an 
increase from’ $35,012,300 in May, 1882, to $73,831,635 in May, 1883, 
in the amount of money deposited for margins on speculative trans- 
actions recorded in New York City, Oil City and Bradford, .in pe- 
troleum, breadstuffs and cotton. 

The mischief is thus shown to be rapidly swelling, and to have al- 
ready attained gigantic proportions. It may well be said of it, as was 
once said of a political mischief, that “it has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,” but it is, unfortunately, not clear in 
what way it can be diminished. It certainly cannot be checked by 
moralizing over it. The greed for money, to be obtained quickly, in 
large sums, and by sudden strokes of fortune, has in recent times 
extended to such a large proportion of the community, that it is im- 
possible to frown it down by the force of any effective public senti- 
ment. The practices to which it leads are countenanced by those who 
are looked up to as exemplars of good conduct. Magnificent build- 
ings, called “exchanges,” are erected on the best streets in our cities, 
and are thronged in broad daylight by the most reputable mer- 
chants and brokers, for the known and avowed purpose of gambling 
in the great products of the country. Those who are successful 
in it receive such honors as were in former times accorded only 
to triumphant heroes, and even those who are unsuccessful, pro- 
vided they are so on a scale large enough to involve a_ sufficient 
number of other people in ruinous losses, are solaced by the sympa- 
thies and admiration of the crowd. Anybody who fails for a million 
dollars in what is called “a deal,” enjoys the ec/at of being a won- 
der, not always for nine days, but at any rate until somebody else 
fails for as much, or more, in another “ deal.” 
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In some of the States the courts hold that contracts for the 
future delivery of merchandise, made by those who neither own such 
merchandise nor expect to own it, and made with those who are 
not expected to call for its actual delivery, are gambling contracts, 
and that, on the principles of the common law, they have no valid- 
ity and cannot be enforced. Positive legislative prohibitions of such 
contracts are also proposed in some quarters. 

Congress might deal ‘with the mischief under the taxing power, 
and thus diminish the extent of the evil, and at any rate get a 
revenue from it. Taxes, which can be collected by stamps, involve 
very little cost in their collection, and nothing is easier than to re- 
quire all contracts in what are called “futures” to be stamped. If 
they are not stamped they can not only be made invalid, but an 
exemplary penalty can also be imposed. The appearances are that 
the Government now absolutely needs more revenue in order to 
maintain the National credit and honor in respect to the sinking 
fund of our still enormous war debt. From whom can it be ex- 
tracted with less injury and with more benefit than from the gam- 
blers in wheat, cotton, lard, etc.? Nobody can complain of such a 
tax, because nobody will be obliged to pay it, unless they volun- 
tarily continue in the business. 


THE McGEOCH FAILURE. 


The decline in stock speculations during the last twelve months 
unhappily is no proof that the spirit of speculation is dying out; 
it has simply gone into other fields. The great body of specula- 
tors have learned that there is a poor chance for them to make 
anything in Wall Street, because a few heavy operators control the 
game. Through the enormous capital they possess and their of- 
ficial relations to railroads, it has been quite easy for them to 
move stocks very much as they pleased, and this has finally be- 
come so well known that speculators have retired to other fields 
where they believe the chances are more nearly even. Within a 
few months, therefore, there has been a tremendous growth in 
speculation in some other directions, especially the produce and 
petroleum exchanges. : ' 

There is a radical difference, however, between the effects of 
speculating in produce, petroleum, coffee, and similar commodities, 
and stocks. Nobody eats or wears the latter, while the people 
generally are affected by speculation of the former kind. The 
transfer of speculation from Wall Street to other markets has 
therefore added to the mischiefs previously existing. The Chicago 
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Tribune in discussing the recent failure of McGeoch, who attempted 
to corner lard in that city, says: 

No mere blunder, commercial or otherwise, could entail such 
wide-spread disaster in two hemispheres as has followed the col- 
lapse of the lard corner in this city. The act must take high 
rank among the crimes which are committed against society. 
Human greed, seeking riches through the means of an unnatural 
inflation of prices, has entailed severe loss upon hundreds directly 
and of scores of thousands indirectly. It led to a blocking up of 
the channels of trade, to a forced production of material, and fos- 
tered a perversion of commercial ethics, the last being not least 
among the evils which followed in the train of the movement. It 
will be well for the great commercial public, to say nothing of 
the still greater world of consumers, if the climax of suffering due 
to the perpetration of this great wrong has been reached. here 
is no certainty that such point has been passed yet, although 
there be room for hope that the worst is over. The decline since 
May 8, only two months ago, averages thirty-four per cent. on 
pork, twenty-eight per cent. on lard, and thirty-six and a-half per 
cent. in the price of meats, the average being almost exactly a 
loss of one dollar out of every three dollars, besides the cost of 
carrying the property for two months and other expenses inci- 
dental to the trade. Such an extensive shrinkage is seldom par- 
alleled in the history of speculation in produce. 

It is worth while to state briefly some of the specifically. in- 
jurious effects arising from the speculations of recent years. They 
can be distinctly pointed out, and by so doing the reader will see 
more clearly the magnitude of the evil. 

1. Exports are diminished. Speculators by driving up the price 
of grain retard the exportation of it. This has been clearly seen 
on many occasions. It is true that for the smaller quantity ex- 
ported a higher price has sometimes been obtained, but this will 
by no means compensate for the losses occasioned by driving up 
the prices to which they have often been carried. For, the surplus 
grain, which would have been exported had the price been lower, 
is left on hand and sold at a much lower figure. Several years ago 
Mr. Keene and others purchased an enormous quantity of wheat, 
expecting to corner the market and make large profits out of the 
operation. They bought for a long period all the wheat offered, 
and shipments abroad almost ceased at a time when they should 
have been very active. But after a time when they found that a 
corner was impossible, the market broke, prices declined heavily, 
and exporters were able to get all they wanted at their own 
price. In the meantime, however, a part of the foreign demand 
had been met by purchasers in other countries, and consequently 
the total amount purchased of us was less than it would have been 
had the speculators not attempted to get an excessive price for the 
product. 

2. Speculation, by thus raising prices, stimulates and protects the 
foreign grower. The higher the price demanded here, the greater is 
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the price obtained by foreign growers. Though getting less than 
speculators here ask, they get more than they would if speculation 
did not exist. This is a direct encouragement to foreign producers 
to increase their products. Nor has the situation been disregarded. 
Foreign producers have planted more, and this year their harvests 
will be abundant. For thus stimulating them to greater efforts 
American farmers can thank the speculators. The latter have not 
only kept grain in the country when it would have been sold at re- 
munerative prices, but have aided the foreign producer to the injury 
of his American competitor. The evil fruits of speculation in this 
direction are now Clearly seen. 

3. Another effect of speculation is the serious disturbance of legiti- 
mate business. Notwithstanding the fact that most of the business 
done on exchanges is fictitious, prices are regulated by them. Says 
the Czucinnat? Commercial-Gazetle in a recent number, when discuss- 
ing how these institutions do business: 

Often they put the price of wheat up to $1.50 when it is not 
intrinsically worth over $1, and then again put it down to eighty 
cents when it is intrinsically worth $1. And so with cotton and 
hog products. Thus often products are advanced to such figures as. 
to prevent exports. This - been especially the case within the 
last three months. Warehouses have been full and ships have been 
idle or sailing in ballast. The foreign trade was lost because foreign 
markets were below our fictitious values; and instead of a legitimate 
current of trade, merchants suspended business to await the result of 
a deal at Chicago. These deals put prices above or below their 
natural level. A miller is compelled to buy wheat to keep his 
machinery running; the cotton manufacturers must have the raw 
material; the pork packer must have hogs; the butcher must 
have cattle. These are bound to pay the prices fixed by the specu- 
lators who bet against each other on the several Boards of Trade. 
It is not long since cotton mills in England closed their estab- 
lishments because a combination of speculators cornered the cotton 
market, and forced prices fifty per cent. above the real value of 
the commodity. No one except a manufacturer can tell how much 
this disturbs the industries of the country. 

The banks in some cases are to be blamed for continuing this 
state of things by assisting speculators with money when they 
ought not. It is clearly enough seen that if they loan to that class 
of men it is diverted from mercantile business, and consequently 
that it must suffer. But what right have banks to loan to specu- 
lators? Some persons, it is true, affirm that it is nobody’s business 
what the banks do with their money so long as they loan it 
safely. This view is not correct. The banks, it must be remembered, 
derive their authority to do business from the State, and the 
State does not sanction these speculative operations. Many of the 
courts have characterized them as essentially gambling transactions. 
Is it not clear, therefore, that the banks which assist these men 
who are engaged in gambling ventures are going too far, much 
further than is sanctioned by law or public opinion? 
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Those banks which are thus aiding speculators cannot return too 
quickly to their proper business of loaning their money to those who 
are engaged in mercantile pursuits, and part company with those 
who for several years, as we have shown, have been destroying 
our export trade, feeding our farmers with false hopes, stimulating 
greater production abroad and deranging prices at home, whereby 
it has been difficult for millers, cotton manufacturers, and other classes 
of business men to carry on their occupations except at a greatly — 
increased risk. Many of the failures of the last three years are 
owing to the distortion of prices occasiofMed by speculators. The 
sooner they are swept away the better for all who are engaged 
in lawful business, and this is why the failure of McGeoch has 
been hailed with so much satisfaction. He was the enemy of 
honest business. The country does not dread the effects of the 
failure of such men, but clearly recognizes the fact that their 
downfall is the country’s gain. 


FAILURES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The reports of Dun & Co.’s Mecantile Agency show that the busi- 
ness failures in the United States increased from 3597 in number, 
and $50,580,920 in the amount involved, during the first half of 1882, 
to 4637 in number, and $66,189,034 in the amount involved, during 
the first half of 1883. Comparing the same two half years, the fail- 
ures in Canada increased from 371 to 687 in number, and from 
$4,116,570 to $8,249,060 in the amount involved. This showing is 
not flattering in either country, but is much the most unfavorable 
in Canada. One cause of mercantile losses and disasters, which is 
the downward course of prices, is common and equally powerful in 
both, but the Canadians have in addition to contend all the time 
with the potent mischief of a badly regulated bank currency, 
which expands and contracts with what are called “the wants of 
trade,” that is to say, when prices are high it expands and makes 
them still higher, and when prices are falling and need support it 
contracts and intensifies their fall. The business history of Canada 
will continue to be a wretched record of expansions and specula- 
tions, alternating with contractions and bankruptcies, until it adopts 
in substance the principle of keeping the amount of its paper cur- 
rency in excess of the coin held against it at a steady figure, as 
has been done in Great Britain during the past forty years and in 
this country during the last twenty. 

As respects this country, the increase of failures in number and 
amount, comparing this year and last, is generally spoken of as un- 
expected and disappointing. It is certainly not agreeable, but it 
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ought to have been foreseen, as the unavoidable result of the fall 
of prices which has been continuous for eighteen months, and has 
been all the while weakening the resources by impairing the money 
valuation of the assets of merchants and manufacturers. A good 
deal is said about speculation in merchandise, and there is always 
too much of it, but we see no evidence that there has been more of 
it this year than last. 

The interesting correspondence from all parts of the country,, 
published in connection with the reports of Dun & Co., shows 
that the volume of trade has been large, and gives ground for ex- 
pecting that with the good crops now being harvested, it will con- 
tinue to be large during the remainder of the year. If some mer- 
chants have failed the vast majority of them still remain sound. 
Prices cannot be always rising, and it is not possible for any 
branch of business, and still less for all branches of business, to be 
perpetually in the condition which is called “booming.” Alternat- 
ing between buoyancy and depression seems to be a fixed law of 
commercial affairs, although the degree of the alternation may 
doubtless be mitigated by greater prudence. 





q 
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BRITISH CONSOLS. 


Between December, 1882, and June, 1883, the London market 
price of British consols (three per cents.) fell three quarters per 
cent., while in the same time the two and a-half per cents., of 
which the outstanding quantity is only seven and a-half millions 
sterling, rose two and one-eighth per cent. The difference of move- 
ment in the two securities is ascribed to the fact that the two 
and a-half per cents. are guaranteed against being called for pay-~ 
ment for several years, while the Government may pay off the 
three per cents. at pleasure. These last are now selling at five and 
a-quarter per cent. less than their proper proportionate price, as 
compared with the two and a-half per cents., if the two securities 
stood on the same footing as to liability of being paid off. The 
difference is ascribed by the London Lconomist of [une 9g last, to a 
“growing fear of an early redemption” of the three per cents., the 
aggregate amount of which outstanding is about {£ 690,000,000. 
Five and a-quarter per cent. upon that sum is £ 36,225,000. The 
Economist adds : 

Mr. Childers’ recent proposals for the reduction of the debt by 
the means of terminable annuities have been mainly instrumental 
in causing the present weakness in consols. 

Even a small danger of a great loss is naturally intimidating, but 
at this distance the fears of the holders of British consols, which 
are reflected in the article of the LZconomizst, do not appear to have 
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much foundation. The day is far distant, whatever “ proposals” may 
be made by Mr. Childers or anybody else, when a British Parliament 
will do anything so repugnant to the interests and wishes of the 
owners of the British debt, as any effective reduction of it would 
be. It could have been much more easily reduced during the 
prosperous times which followed the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California, when the public revenues were expanding and when 
there was an abundance of remunerative employment for the capital 
which might be thrown on the market by the redemption of con- 
sols. Bnt the policy of Mr. Gladstone, who was then in power as 
he is now, was to reduce taxes instead of reducing debt. He has 
adhered to that policy ever since, and will to the end. The Lon- 
don Sfectator (April 14, 1883) was undoubtedly right in saying 
that the whole body of the consol holders, while not openly re- 
sisting Mr. Childers’ “proposals,” are “operating silently” against 
them. It says: 


There is more latent distaste for Mr. Childers’ proposals than 
their reception in Parliament would indicate. Lverybody accepts 
them, but everybody does not like them, Those who dislike them are 
the whole body of trustees, timid investors, and men interested in 
banks, insurance companies, and all the concerns which must place 
large sums in securities at once safe and salable at short notice. 
Every safe investment sympathizes with consols. 

The London E£conomzst of June 16, resuming its attacks upon 
Mr. Childers’ scheme, says that “by providing for the quick redemp- 
tion of the debt it will open the way for a conversion of the three- 
per-cent. stock into a stock bearing interest at a lower rate,” which 
it supposes will be a “ recommendation in the eyes of those who have 
been lauding it,” but which is evidently not to the taste of the in- 
terests which the Economist represents, and which will doubtless 
prove to be the controlling influences in British legislation. 


BANK CHEQUES IN EUROPE. 


In many parts of Continental Europe, including some countries 
much advanced in wealth and commerce, the practice of deposit- 
ing money in banks and of making payments by cheques on banks, 
are very little known. This is true even of Holland, which was, 
a little more than a century ago, the chief trading nation in the 
world, and is to-day, in proportion to its population, one of the 
richest nations. : 

We had seen it stated within a year or two, that until very 
lately cheques on banks in Holland were made payable only to the 
persons named in them, and that making them payable to “order” 
or “bearer” was being discussed there as a very Ccoubtful innova- 
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tion, and as likely to introduce into circulating use a new and per- 
haps dangerous species of paper. A friend in London, to whom we 
applied for information as to that part of the Dutch banking prac- 
tices, has forwarded to us the following letter, dated Junej27, 1883, 
from W. Talbot Agar, the Secretary of the London Institute of 
Bankers: 

“I am informed that cheques to ‘order’ and ‘bearer’ are used 
in Holland in the same manner as in this country. It is only 
lately that people are beginning to understand their use, so that 
they cannot at present be said to have been generally adopted.” 

From the returns of the Bank of the Netherlands, which are re- 
published every week in the London L£conomi7st, the average circu- 
iction of the bank seems to be $75,000,000, while the deposits 
average only $10,000,000. This shows how little developed the sys- 
tem of depositing in banks is in that country. It is even less de- 
veloped in Italy, where, according to a very late return, the total 
circulation of all the Italian banks of emission was $ 145,000,000, 
while their total deposits were only $7,500,000. 

It is only in Great Britain and the United States that economy 
in the use of money by banking expedients, cheques and Clearing 
Houses, has approximated the degree of perfection of which it is 
capable. It is, therefore, to the possibility and probability that 
they will hereafter be resorted to on a much greater scale than 
at present in other commercial countries, that we may reasonably 
look as a protection against monetary constriction in the future. 
Even if the additional supply of money does not fully keep pace 
with the increase in the world’s demand for money, the extension 
of economies in the use of money may, and probably will, make up 
the deficiency. The present travel and transportation of mankind 
could not be carried on with pack-mules and stage coaches, but 
the railroad accomplishes the work without difficulty. Improving 
civilization and inventive ingenuity may be hopefully relied upon 
to meet human wants in monetary matters as they have met 
them in other matters. Mr. Goschen, who has been indulging him- 
self in some pessimist views about the constriction of money, said 
he could not see what further economies in its use were possible 
in Great Britain. But he must admit that they are possible, and 
on a great scale, in every part of Continental Europe. 

From returns near the end of last June the Bank of France, 
with a circulation of $580,150,000, had deposits of only $88,205,- 
000, of which $ 36,030,000 were Government deposits ; the National 
Bank of Belgium with a circulation of $64,265,000, had deposits of 
only $15,905,000; and the Bank of Germany, with a circulation of 
$ 183,620,000, reports no deposits under that name, but returns 


$ 58,265,000 as “current accounts” on the debit side, which are the 


same thing as deposits. 
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FRENCH FINANCES. 


The French Government is now financially in a much poorer 
condition for such military enterprises as it is engaged in on the 
Congo, in Madagascar, and in Tonquin, than it was three or four 
years ago, before it had embarked in Freycinet’s policy of spend- 
ing one thousand million dollars upon railroads, harbors, and other 
public works. It is true that it has recently withdrawn itself par- 
tially from that policy, but not without sacrifices, and not before 
it had expended a good deal of money in its prosecution, and 
added largely to the National debt. In the meantime it has 
yielded to clamors for the removal or reduction of taxes, and it has 
also happened, from a depression of industry and trade, that the 
proceeds of the taxes retained have fallen off. In all ways the 
financial position has changed from a good one to a bad one, and 
there is naturaliy a fall in the market quotations of French renzes, 
and a rise in the interest rates on French Treasury bills. If 
military disasters shall occur, and large borrowing shall become 
necessary, the situation will become serious. 

Until lately interest 4 only one per cent. per annum has been 
allowed on Treasury bills running a year, and a half per cent. per 
annum upon bills running from three to eight months, although it 
is not to be supposed that great amounts of bills were negotiated 
at such very low rates. But on the seventh of last June the rates 
were suddenly raised to three per cent. per annum on year bills, 
and to’two and a-half per cent. per annum on bills from three 
to eight months. The Paris correspondent of that date of the Lon- 


don Economist said: 

It is thought doubtful that even three per cent. will draw 
money to the Treasury for bills to run one year, but at two and 
a-half per cent. per annum for three months, Treasury bills will 
be taken by the railway and other companies which now employ 
their idle balances in discounts. 

It turned out that during the first week the Government re- 
ceived offers to cover bills to the amount of eighty millions of 
francs. For how long bills the offers were made is not stated. 

France is a very rich country, with a population both frugal and 
industrious, and can sustain great burdens. t periods which can- 
not be called remote in the life of a nation, it has large resources 
in its reversionary rights to the absolute ownership of all the 
French railroads. These rights mature after the roads have been 
built one hundred years. Such a reversion, and within the same 
time, has been applied to all the companies building railroads in 
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British India, and upon the principle that it is never too late to 
do well, it may yet be applied to all railroads hereafter to be built 
in this country, where the check which it would impose upon the 
future construction of such works would probably be more whole- 
some than injurious. Such a reversion exists, at any rate, in 
France, and if it does not encourage them to create new debts, 
will by and by help them to provide for existing ones. But it is 
not safe to count upon either patriotism or prudence in the con- 
duct of any of the European governments. The capitals, in which 
are gathered the influences which dominate them, swarm with 
political and financial sharpers, intent upon nothing but present 
personal advantages, and practising always upon the Metternich 
maxim, “After me the deluge.’ The elder Mirabeau thought he saw 
indubitable evidences of a general overthrow (culbute generale) in 
France a century ago, and he was not mistaken about it. If he 
was alive to-day he would see such evidence in other countries 
in Europe besides France. 


BRITISH SHIPPING. 


The prosperity of ship-building, principally of iron steamships, 
is about the only bright spot in the present British economical 
situation. Not only is that particular industry very prosperous, but 
the proportions of it are very large. The wages which it is so 
far able to pay are very high, and the great demand which it 
makes for iron seems to be the principal thing which saves the 
British iron producers from a crisis as bad as 1876-7. 

Some very striking statistics upon the subject are collected in the 
trade supplement (June 9, 1883) of the London ELconomist, which 
reckons the present value of the steamers and vessels of all sizes be- 
longing to the United Kingdom at one thousand million dollars. 
The number of them are given in the Board of Trade Register at 
40,000. The £conomzst adds that if the Canadian, Australian, India 
and China ships owned by Englishmen were added, the value would 
be increased to 1250 million dollars. It states that 550,000 tons of 
new shipping were built during the past year and registered at 
Lloyds’, and that the value of the tonnage now under construction 
is one hundred million dollars. The capital involved is vast, and 
the holding of it is widely diffused. The LZconomizst says that the 
steamships not owned by companies have their ownership split 
up, on the average, among forty shareholders, and that in addition 


to the large companies, such as the Peninsula and Oriental, there 


are “200 privately-managed limited-liability companies, with long lists 
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of shareholders,” and that “single steamers are made into limited 
companies, some with £1 shares.” 

The activity in iron ship-building in Great Britain, which has 
continued for some years, has given high wages to the labor em- 
ployed in it, and these wages have recently even risen. The Econ- 
omist says that as much as “four and five pounds a-week” are 
sometimes paid to those who “have undergone but little training,” 
and that there is “no trade in the country in which comparatively 
unskilled workmen can earn so much,” the employers being bound 
by their contracts to deliver ships at a fixed time, and compelled, 
therefore, to obtain labor, whatever the price of it may be. 

There must have been exceptional profits in the outset to have 
started this extraordinary activity in British iron ship-building, but 
any business not restricted by some natural or artificial monopoly, 
in which there are such profits, is sure to be overdone so as to 
convert great profits into equally great losses. And especially is this 
true of a country like Great Britain, where there is so much 
capital and comparatively so few openings for its remunerative em- 
ployment. 

In this case there is a peculiar danger that the iron steamer 
business may be pushed to excess, arising from the fact that the 
projectors and managers in it may make money, while everybody 
else who is concerned may be losing money. On that point the 
Economist says: 

We are continuing to build ships as fast as ever. In some 
measure this may be due to the peculiar relations between the 
managing owners and the proprietors of the ships. The former, 
being paid by commissions on gross earnings, may even, when 
rates are unremunerative and the shareholders are losing money, 
pocket very handsome incomes. Excessive competition, therefore, 
touches them comparatively little, and they can endure it with 
equanimity. 

At a meeting, a few weeks ago, of the Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the chairman declared that “the sea now swarms 
with steamers, and the carrying trade is unquestionably overdone.” 
The L£conomzst adds, that “in this opinion very many of those best 
fitted to judge concur.” But if the break-down has not already come, 
it is inevitable at some time, and probably cannot be long delayed. 
When it does come, it will not only largely depreciate the value of 
what constitutes a great item of British wealth, but will take away 
one of the principal props of the British iron-producing industry, 
and disastrously reduce the wages of a numerous class of British 
workmen. 

The development within recent years of the British construction 
and employment of iron sail and steamships has been a heavy 
blow to the navigation interests of the United States, Canada, 
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Norway and Sweden, and other countries which have been en- 
gaged in building and running wooden vessels, but has benefited 
many of their other interests by cheapening ocean freights. Among 
other things it has facilitated and multiplied the migration of the 
human race from the Old World to the New. 
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RUSSIAN FINANCES. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE JULY NUMBER. | 


The system of credit existing in Russia for almost a century 
was put down, when the old credit institutions were prohibited 
from making long loans and ordered into liquidation. Russian 
commerce, however, has still continued to grow, and the demands 
upon credit have vastly increased within a quarter of a century, as 
a few figures will show. Thus, the bills discounted amounted in 
1855 to 9,334,000 rubles, and in 1879 to 417,149,000. The short- 
time loans on movables were, in 1855, about 9,726,000, and in 1879 
about 217,213,000 rubles. The total of long loans on real estate was 
649,993,000 rubles in 1855, and 1,647,569,000 rubles in 1879. These 
operations have been chiefly performed by the private-banking in- 
stitutions, which in 1855 numbered only twenty-three, including four 
in the Baltic Provinces, one in Poland, and eighteen in the in- 
terior cities of Russia. The private banks may now be regarded 
as forming six groups: 

(1.) The city communal banks were reorganized in 1857. They 
have rapidly multiplied, and in 1879 numbered 278, with a capital 
of 188% million rubles. 

(2.) Private commercial banks, or joint-stock companies, were 
found necessary to meet the growing demands of commerce, espe- 
cially in the great centers of business. The first was the St. 
Petersburg Bank of Commerce, founded in 1864. Government took 
one-fifth of its stock to encourage such a beginning, and its speedy 
success induced similar enterprises in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
other cities. The International Bank of Commerce was established 
at St. Petersburg in 1869, and can now boast of the greatest capi- 
tal—thirteen million rubles. Next followed the foundation of the 
St. Petersburg Discount Bank, with a capital of ten million rubles, 
whose solid operations give it considerable prominence. The evils 
of private banks soon became as manifest as their advantages; 
the unnecessary haste to found new banks and the wild fever of 
risky speculation led the Government in 1872 to prohibit the estab- 
lishment of new joint-stock banks in places having already a pri- 
vate bank until further notice. In 1878 there were thirty-three 
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private-stock banks with a capital and reserve of over ninety-three 
million rubles. 

(3.) The mutual-credit companies discount bills presented by 
members, and loan on security just as private banks. The first was 
called into being at St. Petersburg, in 1862, to aid the merchants 
burned out by the great fire of that year. Others followed in many 
cities; in 1879 they numbered ninety-two, and their loans and dis- 
counted bills amounted to about 114 million rubles. 

(4.) The peasant loan and Savings-bank companies originated in 
1862 with one endowed by a benevolent land owner. This was the 
first attempt to satisfy the credit needs of the rural population, 
and in 1880 there were 860 such companies. The reports of 691 of 
them for 1878 show about 150,000 members, payments for capital 
of 3,740,000 rubles, reserve Of 279,000 rubles, deposits amounting to 
1,818,000 rubles, and profits footing up for 1878 to 636,000 rubles. 

(5.) Banks for loans on movables were sanctioned with a view to 
the prevention of usury, since the two loan offices of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow could only lend on gold, silver, and valuables. 
There are now five of them, with capital amounting to four million 
rubles. 

(6.) Banks for loans on real estate became a necessity, after the 
Imperial credit institutions had ceased to make such loans in 1859. 
The first was founded in 1861 as the St. Petersburg City Credit 
Company; it loans on the lands and buildings of the capital, and 
its bonds are secured not only by the real estate, but also by the 
mutual guarantee of people enjoying the benefit of its credit. Nine 
such city-credit companies were established, then the Chersson 
Agrarian Bank in 1864, and the Mutuai Land-Credit Company in 
1866. The bonds and mortgages of the latter are secured not only 
by the real property mortgaged, but as well by a special capital 
formed from a payment: by each borrower on receiving his loan. 
The joint-stock agrarian banks loan on mortgages guaranteed by 
their capital stock, and their mortgages must not, therefore, exceed 
ten times the amount of their capital. From 1871 to 1873 twelve 
joint-stock agrarian banks were founded, including the Central Bank 
of Russian Land Credit, whose operations were limited to the pur- 
chase of the mortgages of the city credit and agrarian banks, and 
to the simultaneous issue of its own mortgages payable in specie 
to be placed abroad. There are two agrarian banks in Trans-Cau- 
casus, and one land-credit company in Poland. 

The great event of the reign of Alexander II was the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, happily consummated by the imperial edict of 
February 19 (March 3, New Style), 1861. The emancipation neces- 
sitated a financial operation of no small magnitude, which was of 
itself a very bold undertaking so soon after the Crimean War and 
its financial difficulties. Government had to come to the aid of the 
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liberated peasants, if they were ever to become the owners of the 
land assigned them in usufruct, and the State acted as banker be- 
tween proprietor and peasant. The peasants still paid their old 
masters obrok, money dues, or dues in labor; to free the land from 
these burdens Government advanced redemption loans. The dues 
were Capitalized at six per cent., that is, multiplied by sixteen and 
two-thirds, and four-fifths of the entire amount paid over to the 
proprietors on behalf of the peasants. The latter thus became 
debtors to the State, and their debt was to be settled in forty-nine 
years by annual payments of six per cent. of the sum loaned. 
The sum needed might have run up to a milliard of rubles, and as 
the Russian Government had not so much cash at its disposal 
recourse was had to paper. The larger part of the loans was in 
five-per-cent. redemption bills, made hard to transfer by certain 
formalities, in order to prevent their flowing upon the market 
and consequent depreciation, and there were also five-per-cent. 
bank notes like those issued for covering the certificates of deposit 
of the former imperial institutions of credit. On land, subject to 
labor dues, a small portion only of the redemption loan was given in 
five-per-cent. bank notes, the rest in five-and-a-half-per-cent. re- 
demption bills, on account of the relatively unfavorable situation of 
such holders; but these five-and-a-half-per-cent. bills have been 
amortized since 1874. The market seemed strong enough in 1875 
to support any amount of bank notes without depreciation, so that 
the order went forth to change all redemption bills into five-per- 
cent. bank notes, and to make all further loans in them. In all 
Great and New Russia only twenty-one per cent. of peasants on 
estates had not ended their redemption payments on the first of 
January, 1881. In 1862 the redemption loans amounted to about 
twenty million rubles, and during the whole period of these opera- 
tions about 574 million rubles have been advanced for redemption 
loans in Great Russia, and about 160 millions in the western 
provinces, or together 734 million rubles. Thus, 7,853,000 peasants 
came into possession of about twenty-eight million dessiatines of 
arable land. It has been estimated that the average advance was 
thirty-one rubles fifty copecks per dessiatine, or about 107 rubles per 
male peasant. Of the total of loans up to 1880 the credit institu- 
tions had retained about 300 million rubles in settlement of the 
debts of the estate owners, and the remaining 434 millions had been 
issued in five-per-cent. bank notes, five-per-cent. redemption bills, 
and five-and-a-half-per-cent. Treasury bills. In Poland, from 1864, 
the annual loss to proprietors from the emancipation of their serfs 
was estimated, capitalized at six per cent., and due amounts were 
paid to the smaller proprietors in cash, to the larger ones in credit 
notes or liquidation certificates, as they were called. The latter bear 
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four per cent. interest, and are redeemable in forty-two years. Up 
to July 1, 1879, liquidation bills for 63,932,150 rubles had been 
issued, of which 13,547,844 rubles 81 copecks have been redeemed. 
Russia had but 979 versts of railroads in 1855. The development 
of the railway network could only be undertaken by the State, and 
the co-operation of the finance ministry in this matter has been one 
of the most important sections of its activity during the last quarter 
of a century. In 1857 a private company received one railroad built 
by the State and permission to build another, agreeing to pay Gov- 
ernment during eighty-five years a rent of 200,000 or 225,000 rubles 
for the first ten years and 250,000 for the following. In the same 
year the Great Russian Railway Company was formed, with a capital 
stock of 250 million rubles, and authority to build 4000 versts. The 
first issue of stock, amounting to seventy-five million rubles, was 
more than subscribed for, but an unfavorable change of the foreign 
market made it impossible to dispose of the remainder. Government 
then released this company from building two lines, and granted it 
a State line on credit, with a loan of twenty-eight million rubles 
necessary to finish it. Moved by the success of the first issue of 
stock, two new companies were formed in 1858, and three others in 
the following year. One only was fortunate enough to raise the 
requisite capital, and the others encountered serious difficulties in 
placing their stock, though all were backed by a guarantee from 
Government. The building of railroads was at a stand for a time, 
but so impressed was Government with the need of quick com- 
munication between Moscow and the Black Sea, that 1800 versts 
were constructed on its own account, the Imperial Bank advancing 
the costs. To contribute more efficiently to the development of 
the railway system it was decided in 1867 to sell :he roads built 
by the State and make the proceeds the beginning of a special 
railway fund. The famous Nicholas road between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow was sold to the Great Russian Railway Company in 
1868, fifty million rubles of bonds having been issued the year be- 
fore and fifty-six millions the year after on account of this one 
road. The road pays yearly 7,200,000 rubles for interest and amotti- 
zation, and Government shares its profits, having taken 16,321,000 
rubles between 1868 and 1878. For the bonds of railway companies 
in its hands the Russian Government has put forth between 1870 
and 1880 five issues of consolidated railroad bonds worth nominally 
431,250,000 silver rubles, which realized an amount of 429,900,000 
paper rubles. The sale of bonds of one road brought 16,700,000 
rubles to the railway fund, which was still further increased by 11,- 
500,000 rubles paid by the United States for the cession of Rus- 
sian America, and by 41,000,000 rubles of repaid railroad bonds and 
subsidies, so that at the end of 1879 the railway fut.d had at- 
tained the respectable figure of 605,000,000 credit rubles. Besides 
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this amount the building of railroads has absorbed 72,000,000 rubles 
of the proceeds of internal lottery loans, and 164,100,coo rubles ad- 
vanced from the public treasury until the redintegration of the 
railway fund, making a grand total of 841,100,000 rubles expended 
for the development of the railway system. During twenty-five 
years, therefore, 20,120 versts of railroads have been constructed, 
and Russia has 21,100 versts of railroads in operation and 800 versts 
in process of construction. The demands on the railway fund were 
so great that a sixth issue of consolidated railroad bonds became 
necessary at the end of 1879. To replenish the railway fund Gov- 
ernment .has 47,300,000 credit rubles of the stock of companies re- 
quiring State aid, and railroad bonds not yet issued amounting to 
108,400,000 metallic rubles, and 59,350,000 credit rubles. Of the 
total of 1,620,000,000 credit rubles of securities issued by railway 
companies, or by Government on their account, 1,430,000,000 rubles 
are guaranteed by the State for an annual income of about 70,000,- 
ooo rubles. Of recent years the State’s contributions have amounted 
to about 30,000,000 rubles, and up to January 1, 1880, almost 330,- 
000,000 credit rubles had been expended on this account. The 
State’s guarantee of the railroads is consequently no light burden 
upon the public treasury. It is confidently hoped that the grad- 
ual increase of the railroad traffic and revenue will materially re- 
duce the amount of the contribution of the State. 

The monetary circulation of Russia is laboring under a surfeit 
of paper money with forced currency, and one of the hardest 
tasks of the financial ministry is to keep up the value of the 
paper ruble and the rates of exchange with foreign countries. At 
the beginning of 1855 the paper money amounted to 356 million 
rubles, 152 millions were circulating in coin, and exchange was al- 
most at par. Then began some mistrust of the credit notes; a 
want of coin induced a premium, and the temporary prohibition 
of the exportation of Russian gold coin acted unfavorably on ex- 
change. The cost of the Crimean War, 1853-56, was 481,649,617 
rubles, and the deficits of the budgets amounted to 148,956,000, 
making a total of 630,605,617 rubles, of which a part was covered 
by loans and treasury bills, the rest by issue of 436 million rubles 
of paper money. The depressing effects of this issue upon the 
paper ruble were not immediately felt, owing to the favorable con- 
dition of commerce and to the financial ministers’ efforts to pre- 
vent a fall of exchange. No more paper money was issued for a 
time; gold was allowed to be exported, and the paper rubles 
could be exchanged to an unlimited amount. The demand for gold 
coin was so great that Government had to recur to the coinage 
of silver exclusively. From 1858 to 1860 about fifty-six million 
rubles were spent on bills of exchange. To strengthen the metallic 
fund a three-per-cent. loan was contracted in 1859 of seven million 
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pounds sterling, and in 1860 a second four-and-a-half-per-cent. joan 
of eight million pounds sterling. Notwithstanding all this, and the 
fact that sixty million paper rubles were redeemed in 1858, fluctua- 
tions continued in exchange. The Imperial Bank needed aid to pre- 
vent any interruption in the reimbursement of the deposits of 
the former credit institutions; this aid was obtained by the issue 
of eighty-eight and a-half million rubles of paper money in 1859 
and 1860, and up to 1862 sixtv millions of four-per-cent. specie 
notes had also been issued. The exchange of credit notes for coin 
was ordered in 1862 in order to restore the value of the paper 
ruble, but as the specie then amounted to only ninety-eight million 
rubles, while nearly 714 millions were circulating in paper money, a 
loan was effected through the Rothschilds of London and Paris of 
fifteen million pounds sterling. All went well at first; up to 
January 1, 1863, the outgo of specie exceeded the income by only 
ten millions, and exchange rose. With 1863 things changed; in 
April and May, ten millions more went out than came in; during 
the first three days of August the drain amounted to 4,400,000 
rubles. The specie fund was in danger of speedy exhaustion, so 
that from August 6, 1863 the exchange could be allowed for silver 
coin only. All the efforts of the Imperial Bank to prevent a fall 
were in vain, owing to the Polish insurrection, the political com- 
plications arising from it, and the condition of all the European 
bourses; and November 1, 1863, there was a drop of over seven 
per cent. At that time the metallic fund amounted to sixty-eight 
million rubles, and the paper money in circulation to 637 millions. 
In 1864 and 1866 two Anglo-Dutch loans of six million pounds 
sterling each were contracted. To meet the many demands upon 
its resources the Imperial Bank was authorized to take sometimes 
from the metallic fund. The first internal lottery loan of 100 
million rubles was effected in 1864, a second of like amount be- 
came necessary in 1866. On November 1, 1866, the bank had taken 
63,550,000 from the metallic fund, yet its cash was reduced to two 
millions, so that the metallic fund had still to be drawn upon dur- 
ing the next year, and to keep up this fund deposits of coin were 
received by the Bank and its branches at the market rates. Ex- 
change on the paper ruble fell in 1863 and 1864, fluctuated in 1865 
and 1866, and rose by June 1, 1867. In 1867 the coinage of sixty 
millions of silver and copper was ordered, and the bank began 
buying coin in order to strengthen the metallic fund and prevent 
fluctuations of exchange. The Franco-German War influenced ex- 
change unfavorably, but Russian credit soon took a rise, and as 
other countries found it profitable to pay Russia in gold, the specie 
acquired amounted to 177,449,240 rubles on the first of January, 
1876. But the paper money had been increased by this amount, 
which was felt after political complications. Exchange suffered from 
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the political apprehensions of 1875, and bad harvests and reduced 
exports caused a lack of bills of exchange. Then the Commerce 
and Loan Bank of Moscow stopped payment in October, 1875; 
foreign bankers began to refuse credit, and the speculators of Ber- 
lin in particular operated for a fall. The depreciation of the paper 
ruble would have tended to depress the value of Russian securities 
abroad, and to escape this danger the Imperial Bank was authorized 
to sell gold and silver from the exchange fund either at home or 
abroad, the credit notes or drafts received in payment to be with- 
drawn and destroyed. In consequence the metallic fund up to No- 
vember 1, 1876, was diminished by sixty millions, for which ninety- 
five million credit rubles came in, and exchange remained firm. 
Seventy-three million rubles of paper money were destroyed before 
the breaking out of hostilities with Turkey. All the powers of the 
Russian financial ministry were strained to the utmost to meet 
the enormous expenses of the Turkish War of 1876-1879. The 
declaration of war caused an immediate fall of Russian values. 
The sale of specie was stopped, the current treasury accounts were 
taken from the Imperial Bank, and the latter had to use its com- 
mercial funds to pay the expenditures of Government. An issue of 
100 million rubles in five-per-cent. bank bills was ordered. The 
ukase of May 15, 1877, ordered the first Oriental loan of 200 million 
rubles, that of February to, 1878, the emission of six-months treas- 
ury bills for 150 millions, and that of August 11, 1878, the second 
Oriental loan of 300 million rubles. To furnish coin for the army 
and for foreign payments an advance of ninety million marks was 
taken from the bankers, Messrs. Mendelssohn & Co., of Berlin, 
Messrs. Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., of Amsterdam, and the Comp- 
toir d’Escompte, of Paris, on the foreign loan of 307,500,000 Ger- 
man imperial marks ordered by the ukase of May 26, 1877. This 
loan brought in 228% million marks. In 1877 and 1878 the finance 
minister bought bills of exchange on the St. Petersburg bourse, 
paying out 161,200,000 credit rubles and receiving abroad 104,800,000 
metallic rubles. Up to November 1, 1878, the Imperial Bank had 
issued 500 million rubles of paper money to meet State expenses, 
but enough of the funds taken from the bank were repaid to allow 
of a reduction of the paper money amounting to ninety-two millions 
before April, 1879. There was also an emission of fifty million 
rubles of treasury bills at four and a-half per cent. instead of five 
per cent., as before. The State’s debt to the Imperial Bank now 
amounted to 465% million rubles, for covering which 408,150,000 
rubles had been issued in paper money, while the Bank had taken 
the remaining 57,427,000 rubles from its working funds. The ukase 
of May 1, 1879, ordered the third Oriental loan of 300 million rubles ; 
it was subscribed for almost two and a-half times over, 744 millions 
being called for. In June, 1879, the State’s debt to the bank had 
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risen to 510 million rubles; since, it has continually diminished, and 
on the seventh of January, 1880, amounted to 344 millions. The 
total expenses of the war with Turkey to January 1, 1880, were 
1,026,000,000 rubles, and at that time the entire public debt of Russia 
was estimated at 2,980,584,546 rubles, besides which 1,134,000,000 
rubles in paper money of forced currency were in circulation. 
Russia’s credit, as shown by the quotations of her public loans, 
has varied, but on the whole, tended to advance during the past 
quarter of a century. The commerce and industry of this vast em- 
pire have steadily progressed in development, and but for internal 
dissensions and the fear of foreign complications a brilliant financial 
future might be predicted for the land of the Czar. The railroads 
were built at great sacrifices to attract capital from abroad, but their 
good effect in developing the resources of the country must make 
itself felt in the long run. The burdens of the past weigh heavily 
upon the present, and KRussia’s two great wars have rolled up a 
mountain of debt that the present generation can hardly hope to 
efface. The interest on the foreign debt has to be paid in coin, 
while the domestic creditors of the State must be content with a 
depreciating paper currency. In Russia, as in other countries, in- 
convertible paper money complicates the finances to an alarming de- 
gree, and the monetary problem must soon be solved in order to 
escape inextricable financial confusion at home, and disastrous loss 
of credit abroad. O. A. BIERSTADT. 


BRITISH TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. 


A writer in the June number of the Vineteenth Century boldly 
takes the ground that the British textile manufactures are fatally 
handicapped, as respects the competition of Continental Europe, 
by the Factory Acts, the latest of which, passed in 1874 and 
coming into operation in 1875, fixes fifty-six hours of labor per week 
as the maximum allowed in factories, whereas other European manu- 
facturing nations allow a maximum of seventy-two hours. He ts op- 
posed to any other legal restriction than one in favor of women, and 
even as respects them he proposes to allow a maximum of sixty 
hours, citing in support of that view the facts, that of the factory 
physicians called upon for opinions in 1874, eighty-one per cent. 
agreed that sixty hours work per week was not injurious to 
women, while seventy-one per cent. agreed that it was not injur- 
ious to children. He admits that in manual labor in agriculture, 
the handicrafts, etc., there may be and probably will be more vigor 
and effectiveness as the hours of work are shortened, but insists that 
when machinery is used the amount of work accomplished varies pre- 
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cisely as the hours of employment vary, and is not affected by the 
greater or less fatigue and exhaustion of the laborer, because “ma- 
chinery does the work while the operative merely attends to the 
machine and cannot control the turn-off.” 

Of the statements made by this writer of the greater advance 
on the continent of Europe than in Great Britain, of the textile 
industries, that in respect to the manufacture of flax is the most 
striking. Thirty-five years ago, the flax spindles numbered 850,000 
in Great Britain and Ireland, against 190,000 on the continent of 
Europe, whereas to-day, the numbers in the United Kingdom are 
1,292,600, against 1,705,000 on the continent. He also affirms that 
to-day the Belgian and French manufacturers can buy wool in London, 
spin it into yarn and send the yarn to Bradford (Eng.) and un- 
dersell the manufacturers there six or eight cents per pound. 

The continent of Europe has been gaining upon Great Britain in 
manufactures for the last fifty years. Great Britain had a long 
start. The steam engine, th> spinning jenny, the improved looms, 
etc., were first invented and first applied there, and it was not 
till the Continent began to recover from the Napoleonic wars, 
that its competition was felt at all. Although the processes of 
production had been cheapened since the beginning of the century, 
England was able to stave off any considerable reduction of the 
prices of cotton cloth until about 1830. Those were the halcyon 
days of British profits in manufactures, and they will never return. 
Within the past half-century there have been competitors, and 
they have become more numerous and formidable every year. As 
far as the manufacturers on the continent of Europe are con- 
cerned, they have had the advantage, if it is one, of cheaper wages. 
Hard as the condition of the laborer is in the British Islands, it is 
worse in Germany, Belgium, France and Italy. Against cheaper labor, 
England has had the offset of greater capital and established com- 
mercial connections in all parts of the world. In iron and coal it 
has the superiority in natural advantages. In the textile industries 
it has no such superiority, and the competition in respect to them 
has become severe. The British manufacturers will find it difficult 
to sustain it, unless they can in some way, either by increasing the 
hours of labor, or by reducing day wages, wring out of their oper- 
atives as much work and for as little money as the continental 
rivals wring out of their operatives. It is politically impossible for 
them to change the Factory Acts in the direction of longer hours. 
If 100 per cent. of the factory doctors certify that sixty hours a 
week is none too much labor for women and children, the British 
House of Commons has now too numerous a constituency to be 
easily persuaded to legalize hours so long. Undoubtediy,! day 
wages in England can be reduced to the point just above starva-. 
tion, but not easily nor in any short time. There will be strikes, 
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‘emigrations and resistance in many forms. National habits and ideas 
are not changed in a day. Nobody can foresee the duration, or 
the consequences of the economical struggles which are impending 
in Great Britain. 


ONE-POUND NOTES IN ENGLAND. 


To give authority to the Bank of England to circulate £1 notes 
without changing the amount of its fixed issue not representing 
gold, as established by Peel’s Act of 1844, would produce no effect 
upon the volume of money in Great Britain or the commercial 
world at large. It would merely give to Englishmen the con- 
venience of using notes for sovereigns, instead of the sovereigns 
themselves, and would save some wear and tear and accidental 
loss of a costly metal. Nothing would happen, except that an un- 
‘certain number of sovereigns, ranging from thirty to fifty millions, 
now in current use from hand to hand, would be piled up in the 
issue department of the bank. If the proposed authorization of £1 
notes shall finally assume that shape, it will involve no _ conse- 
quences of any possible interest outside of England, or of much 
moment to Englishmen themselves. 

But Mr. Fowler, who offered resolutions this year in the House of 
Commons looking to the circulation of £1 notes in England and 
Wales, contemplates an addition of £ 25,000,000 to the fixed issue 
of the Bank of England. Mr. Gladstone, who favored the general 
object of Mr. Fowler, also manifestly contemplated some addition 
to the fixed issue of the bank, as among his three tests of a 
sound currency two were, that it should be “cheaf,” and that it 
should be “ profitable to the nation,’ which paper not representing 
gold would be, but which paper representing gold, pound for 
pound, would not be. The effect of any addition to the fixed issue 
of the bank must be to liberate, for mew monetary uses, an 
equal amount of the gold now employed in the British circula- 
tion. Or, in other words, the effect would differ in no respect 
from that of the discovery of new mines in Great Britain, yield- 
ing the same amount of gold, and that would be in the first in- 
stance an enlargement of the money volume of that country, but 
in the end a diffused and equalized enlargement of the aggregate 
money volume in all countries on the metallic standard. The Eng- 
lish do not yet foresee this effect, being prevented from doing so 
by the two delusions, one of fact and the other of logic, that a 
pound sterling is a fixed weight of gold, and that because it is so 
it must necessarily have a fixed value. Nothing is really clearer 
than that the value of one pound sterling is a fraction of the 
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total value of all the pounds sterling, including the paper not 
representing gold and the subsidiary silver coins, and that the mag-. 
nitude of this fraction depends upon and varies with the total 
number of pounds sterling of all kinds. The English will see this, 
sooner or later, as the discussion of the proposed issue of /1 
notes, on the basis of the enlargement of the fixed issue of bank 
notes, makes progress. Whether this will incline them or disin- 
cline them to £1 notes, depends upon whether the controlling influ- 
ences and interests in Great Britain favor a contraction of the 
volume of money and low and falling prices, or an increase of 
money and of prices. 

The question of enlarging or diminishing the volume of money, 
which is the most important of the questions involved in authoriz-. 
ing £1 notes and an enlargement of the fixed issue of the Bank 
of England, is also the principal thing involved in “(the battle of 
the standard,” or the controversy as to coining one or both of the 
precious metals. English opposition to coining both is most de- 
cided, and apparently not diminishing, and it is by no means con-. 
fined to the regulation of their own coinage. They are constantly 
urging us to give up the minting of silver, even Mr. Gladstone 
finding time four years ago, in the midst of his multiplied activi-. 
ties at home, to go out of his way and send us a letter of advice 
in that direction. There is thus certainly nothing in the way in 
which they are dealing with the question of the metallic standards, 
which renders it probable that they will incline to favor the issue 
of £1 notes, until some monetary exigency shall drive them 
to it. 

The address of Mr. Goschen, in April last, before the London 
Institute of Bankers upon the results of the recent and continuing 
appreciation of gold, has drawn out British opinions very fully 
upon the various questions connected with that subject. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides in England that the gold prices of commodities. 
have fallen materially within ten years, and seem to be tending to 
a further fall, and that at least one of the causes of this fall has 
been the increase of the demand for gold in consequence of the 
disuse of silver in certain countries. But by the authorities which 
seem to represent the controling interests in England, it is in- 
sisted either that a fall of prices involves more advantages than dis-. 
advantages, or that it is at least so doubtful as “to which side the 
balance inclines, that it is best to leave things to run their course. 

The general drift of Mr. Goschen’s address was not to urge any 
method of arresting or checking the appreciation of money and the 
fall of prices, but to point out that trade and manufactures, how- 
ever much they might suffer while the decline of prices was going 
on, would again prosper when the lowest scale had been reached; 
and that if debtors on long-term contracts were injured, creditors. 
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were correspondingly benefited. In _ respect to wage laborers he 


inclined to maintain that they would gain by a fall of prices. His 
language was: 

We have a painful transition from the period of one state of 
things to another. But we have to look to a future when things 
will once again be settled down. . . . Therefore, in deploring, if 
we have to deplore, the difficulties inherent in a transition state 
from high to low prices, do not let us lend ourselves to the 
theory that because there may be less gold in our country the 
country will be less well off, or less able to thrive. . . . Two 
classes of persons may be permanently affected. Men who are en- 
titled to receive any amount of sovereigns will be much better off, 
and debtors who have to pay a certain amount of sovereigns for a 
long period to come will be worse off. Fundholders will gain, and 
consols may be so much more valuable that it may occur to some 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the interest ought to be reduced 
from £3 to £2 I5s., or ultimately to £2 10s. . . . If prices have 
fallen, it is only another way of saying that the price of gold—the 
purchasing power of gold—has increased. Whatever causes may 
have brought about the fall, if prices are so much lower, the pur- 
chasing power of gold has increased, and a sovereign goes further 
than it used to. Happy it is for those who have sovereigns. -_ 
I will now take the position of the working classes. According to 
the laws of economic science, as the purchasing power of gold in- 
creases the wages of labor ought to fall, but there are many 
causes which operate upon the regulation of wages of labor, inde- 
pendent of political science or political economy. In the case of 
the agricultural laborer, it appears to me that there are few persons 
who are not glad to see that wages in that branch of industry have 
considerably risen. Public sentiment, I contend, counts for a good 
deal in this matter. 


Mr. Goschen concluded as follows: 

The question is so difficult and complicated that he would be a 
vain man who should venture to pronounce dogmatic opinions about 
it. 

Mr. Goschen will have done a good deal to reconcile mankind to 
a shrinking money if he can satisfy them that falling prices, which 
mean decreasing production and diminishing employment, are bene- 
ficial to wage-workers, and that fundholders will not gain any- 
thing by the appreciation of money, although their claim to either 
the full payment of the principal of their debts, or the full pay- 
ment of the interest stipulated on them, can be defeated in no 
other way than by repudiation, of which a London banker, so justly 
distinguished as he is, certainly cannot intend to make _ himself 
either a covert or open advocate. 

The London 7zmes of April 19 had a lengthy editorial upon Mr. 
Goschen’s address, in which it carefully avoided any deprecation of 
falling prices as being an extraordinary evil in itself, or any sug- 
gestion of the necessity, or even expediency of providing a remedy 
for it. The following is a part of its comments: 
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Mr. Goscher was able to show that, comparing 1873 with 1883, 
there has been a marked “appreciation” or increase in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, and necessarily a general fall in prices. The 
reason is plain. Population, wealth, commercial transactions have 
all increased, and multiplied the demand for gold, while at the 
same time, an enormous additional strain has been imposed upon 
the stock of the metal in circulation throughout the civilized world, 
by the recent substitution of a gold for a silver currency. During 
the last ten years the United States, Germany, Italy, and Holland 
have absorbed, as Mr. Goschen calculates, for this purpose not less 
than 200 millions sterling in gold, equivalent to the whole esti- 
mated production for that period. . . . These influences still con- 
tinue to operate. . . . With respect to the general question 
there is much to be said of the disadvantages both of a deprecia- 
tion and appreciation of gold. It is, however, improbable that in 
the lifetime of the present generation there will be anything to 
compare with the recent substitution of gold for silver as the basis 
of currency in the chief countries of Europe and in the United 
States. 


Upon the whole, the view which the London 7zmes takes seems 
to be, that if there have been disadvantages attending the fall of 
prices during recent years they are not greater than would now 
attend a rise in them, and that the existing situation may safely be 
left to work itself out, with the assurance that the worst must cer- 
tainly be over, and that there cannot occur again during this gen- 
eration “anything to compare” with the mischiefs which followed 
immediately upon the simultaneous demonetization of silver by Ger- 
many and the United States. 

In the Financial and Commercial History of 1882, a regular an- 
nual production which appeared in the London Statzs¢t (January, 
1883), in the Journal of the Statistical Soctety of London ( April, 
1883), and in other English journals, as the accepted and orthodox 
British view of financial affairs, the following is found: 

As the result of all the monetary events of the last two years 
there has undoubtedly been a partial fall in the prices of com- 
modities, but it cannot be said: that business has in any way been 
materially hindered or injured. Speculators may have suffered, just 
as they gained largely by the great advance in prices in 1879 and 
1880; but general business has gone on much the same, while the 
fall of prices has apparently benefited many departments of trade, 
and increased the profits of the steady-going merchant and manu- 
facturer. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine (May No., 1883,) admits that 
some “ardshifs” have followed the decline in prices, but does not 
regard them as being of importance. Its language is: 

Gold will undoubtediy buy more commodities than it would have 
bought two years ago. Such fluctuations are very troublesome, and 


involve hardships in various ways; but they need not very materi- 
ally retard the progress of the nation. 


The social and political preponderance of the classes enjoying 
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fixed incomes, the real value of which increases as prices fall, is 
more decisive and unquestioned in Great Britain than in any 
country in the world. They might not be able to bring about new 
legislation, avowedly directed towards producing a fall of prices, but 
it would seem probable that they must be powerful enough when 
a fall in prices is actually in progress, from causes common to many 
nations, to resist new legislation intended to check or change any 
existing course of things which does not become absolutely intol- 
erable. In a resistance of that kind they have the advantages of a 
defensive position, and are not obliged to insist upon anything more 
than that long-established laws shall be let alone, which is a policy 
to which the English people naturally incline. And they have the 
further advantage of being able to show that, even if the relations 
of different interests within Great Britain may be somewhat inequit- 
ably disturbed by a decline in prices, yet that their country in its 
international relations, being to an enormous extent the creditor of 
all the rest of the world, must be the gainer by such a decline. 
Some of their journals press that point vigorously, and it does un- 
doubtedly present to the British mind important and interesting 
aspects of National advantage. It is true that the increased re- 
ceipts from foreign debtors, by reason of the cheapening of com- 
modities, will all go, in the first instance, into the pockets of the 
individual holders of foreign securities; but these holders are nu- 
merous, and their augmented capacity to expend money and pay 
taxes will in all ways benefit the community of which they form so 
influential a part. i 

If the income classes in Great Britain come to understand that 
the principal effect of £1 notes, on the basis of an enlargement of 
the fixed issue of bank notes not representing gold, is to re- 
lieve the constriction of money and to arrest, or at least to check, 
the decline of prices, it will be remarkable if they do not resist it, 
and also remarkable if that resistance can be overcome. 

It is, of course, among the possibilities that they may agree to 
£1 notes, coupled with an enlargement of the fixed issue of bank 
notes not representing gold, before they come to understand that 
the necessary effect of such an issue is to depreciate gold. Adam 
Smith, who was born and lived in the penetrating atmosphere 
which surrounds Scotch banks, always maintained that inasmuch as 
paper exchangable for coin could never depreciate below coin, it 
could never depreciate at all. He was never able to see that the 
addition of paper to coin would depreciate both, however carefully 
the parity between the two might be maintained. This doctrine 
of Adam Smith in its entirety, and in its exact original form, is 
now nominally abandoned in England, but it survives there in new 
shapes. The English believe that the value of gold money is de- 
termined by the commodity value of the material of which it is 
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made, and that this last value is determined by the cost of pro- 
duction. If both these things were true (in fact neither of them 
is), the value of sovereigns could not be affected by the additional 
creation of paper or silver sovereigns, provided these last were kept 
at a market parity with the gold sovereigns, the value of which 
would still remain fixed by the cost of producing their material. 
But the clear truths of the case are, that the relation of supply 
to demand, and not the cost of production, determines the value 
of everything, including money of all kinds, and that instead of the 
value of coins being determined by that of the bullion of which 
they are made, it is the value of coins as money which, if mints 
are open, determines the value of the bullion which they contain. 
Nevertheless, J. Barr Robertson ( Westminster Review, January, 
1881), was undoubtedly correct in saying that “the current belief 
infecting even the minds of our | British] statesmen, zs, that a sov- 
ercign ts a coin of fixed value.” So long as they hold to that be- 
lief, they will not be deterred from an issue of £1 notes by a fear 
of lowering the value of money, if they can continue to secure a 
steady parity between such notes and sovereigns. 

When the Bank of England stopped specie payments in 1797 the 
British Parliament suspended the operation of a law passed ten 
years previously, prohibiting the issue (except in Ireland and Scot- 
Ind) of notes less than £5. This suspension was renewed from 
time to time. It would have terminated in 1823, but on the twenty- 
second of July, 1822, it was further continued until January 5, 1833. 
The rise of prices and speculations of 1824-5, and the severe finan- 
cial crisis of 1825 were generally attributed to excessive issues of £1 
and £2 notes by the English country banks, and this led to the 
passage of the law of March 26, 1826, repealing what was called the 
“small note law” of July 22, 1822, but saving, until April 5, 1829, 
the right of the country banks to reissue small notes stamped 
before February 5, 1826, and the right of the Bank of England to 
reissue such notes bearing date before October, 1826. No _ subse- 
quent changes were made, and the prohibition of the reissue of 
small notes came into full effect in 1829. In the meantime a law 
was passed in 1828 declaring, for the purpose of removing doubts, 
that the circulation in England of Scotch and Irish notes below 
£5 was prohibited. The Liverpool Cabinet, in introducing the law 
of 1826 to finally terminate in 1829 the circulation in England of 
notes below £5, announced their purpose to introduce other bills 
to terminate that circulation in Ireland and Scotland also, but 
they gave up that purpose in consequence of the strong opposition 
from those quarters. 

Persons having the time and patience to read the extended Par- 
liamentary debates upon the law of 1826 for the suppression of small 
notes in England, will readily see that the points involved in the 
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question at that time no longer exist under the radical change 
made in the British banking system in 1844. Before that change 
there was no limit imposed upon the circulation of British bank 
notes, either by way of a maximum, or of a proportion of paper to 
specie, or of any kind whatever. The delusive idea prevailed then, 
as it did in this country down to an even later date, that a legal 
liability to redeem notes was a sufficient security against their over- 
issue. On that plan the volume of British bank notes was neces- 
sarily subject to the most ruinous fluctuations, and the only 
method of securing any approach to steadiness in the total volume 
of money, was to increase the coin proportion and diminish the 
paper proportion of it, by substituting metal for notes in the smaller 
channels of circulation. Since 1844 the bank notes in Great Britain 
not representing gold, pound for pound, are a fixed amount, no 
more, and also no less, and it is not doubtful that the principle of 
a fixed amount will be maintained, although the amount may and 
ought to be enlarged. But the average Englishman is slow to ap- 
prehend changes in circumstances. He knows in a general way that 
notes below £5 were suppressed in 1826, after an experience of 
mischievous results from them, and he has a “frejudice” against 
them, which is natural enough, although it may be “ adsurd,” as 
Jevons characterizes it, because it overlooks essential differences be- 
tween past and present situations. We have a similar case in this 
country, where opposition to notes below $5 still exists in some 
quarters, although all the reasons formerly given for that opposition 
ceased to exist when Congress, on the third of March, 1865, sup- 
pressed the whole brood of note-issuing State banks which had de- 
bauched and plundered the nation for two generations, and the sup- 
pression of which was worth ten times over the whole pecuniary cost 
of the Civil War, without which it could never have been accomplished. 
Since that date of deliverance we have had a paper money regu- 
lated and steadied as to its volume by National law, and freed of 
the element of what is called “ e/asticity,” which, of all conceivable 
things, is the most repugnant to any rational notion of the office 
and functions of money. The denominations, whether large or 
small, of the notes constituting our present paper money produce 
no effect to make the total volume of it a fluctuating quantity, and 
it is no longer true, as it formerly was, that the substitution of 
metal for paper in particular channels of circulation would give any 
additional steadiness to the general mass of the currency. 


NEw YorK, July, 1883: GEO. M. WESTON. 
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THE SCARCITY OF GOLD AND ITS REMEDY. 


The following paper was read before the Manchester Statistical 
Society by its Vice-President, Mr. Robert Montgomery. The con- 


cluding portion will be given in the next number: 


I purpose in this paper to submit to you some facts respecting 
the production of gold and the various uses to which it is applied. 
I shall state to you what is known of the past production of the 
mines and of their present earnings, and what hopes there are of the 
opening of new sources of supply. I shall also lay before you what 
is known regarding the absorption of gold in the arts and currencies 
of the world. We can then judge if gold is becoming a scarce com- 
modity, and if its position need occasion alarm; and we may then 
determine what precautions it is prudent to take for our protection. 

The completest returns that I have been able to gather of the 
production of gold in the world are given in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


Years. Total, Yearly average. 
1493-1800 anise £ 491,400,000 én £ 1,595,000 
1801-1810 er 24,480,000 ‘ion 2,448,000 
1811-1820 ion 15,760,000 iad 1,576,000 
1821-1830 vane 19,600,000 nue 1,960,000 
1831-1840 me 27,960,000 ea 2,796,000 
1841-1850 owes 75,440,000 eo-es 7,544,000 
1851-1860 seen 278,040,000 ean 27,804,000 
1861-1870 what 259,720,000 iene 25,972,000 
1871-1880 er 235,410,000 eee 23,541,000 
1881 _— 22,256,000 er 22,250,000 
1882 seue 21,777;000 ete 21,777,000 





% 1,471,843,000 
The figures for 1880-2 are taken from the New York Commercial Chronicle, the 
rest from Dr. Soetbeer. 


The gold mines of the world thus have yielded nearly £ 1,000,000,000 
since the beginning of this century, and nearly {£ 800,000,000 since 
1850. The increase of their number and the extraordinary develop- 
ment of their fertility are shown by the fact that in this generation 
alone more gold has been raised than was produced in three 
centuries before. Comparing the decennial periods from 1851 to 
1880, the table shows a slowly decreasing supply, but also 
shows a decline in the rate of decrease. The depreciation which 
followed the discovery of vast gold fields diminished their value and 
checked production. The appreciation of gold which naturally suc- 
ceeded has increased the miner’s profit, although his processes have 
become more costly, and is stimulating production. 

The table which follows shows, since 1857, from what countries 
the supplies of gold have been drawn. The figures are not in exact 
agreement with those of the first table, but the difference is not 


material to my purpose. 
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From the New York Commercial Chronicle, February 3d, 





I 
-voducti 
Gold. Pro se tion 
Austrailia. 
4 
TR ccc ccccessccess 12,096,000 
DicChentenneennes 12,762,000 
SEPT PTET LE 12,861,000 
a 11,838,000 
nek see nse resus 12,635,000 | 
Total (857-’61...... 62,192,000 
ee ee 12,933,000 
Pinitccsenaseesses 13,003,000 
Sr rr rr 11,724,000 
ee 11,805,0co 
Pins chenccesceses 12,529,000 | 
Total 1862-’66...... 61,994,000 | 
a6ehesesaesaace 10, 583,000 
ee 11,051,000 
Re 11,382,000 
Pebebeketuccdcnees Q, 237,000 
Ee ee 9,605,000 
Total 1867-’71...... 51,858,000 
ei dic uacdtene 8,841,000 
ee 10,609,0c0 
RE 8,250,000 
ree 8,250,000 
1876 TITTLE ET eee 7) 243,000 
Total 1872-’76...... 43, 193,000 
1877 ee er 5:995,000 | 
DR tsnintenencose 5,995,000 
er 51943,000 | 
it ied eine eniet 5,943,000 
PeMbendwnentenece 6,431,000 | 
Total 1877—"81...... 
Se iniaiiiendn dail 


2 


Production in 
Uuited States 


(mint 
estimate). 


11,000,000 
10,000,000 


10,000,000 
9,200,000 


8,600,000 


48,800,000 


7,840,000 
8,000,000 
9,200,000 
10,645,0c0 


10,700,000 © 


46,385,000 


"10,345,000 
9,600,000 


9,900,000 | 


10,000,000 


8,700,000 | 


48,545,000 | 


7,200,000 | 


7,200,000 | 
8,000,000 | 


8,000, 000 
9,670,c00 


40,070,000 


9,690,000 
10, 580,000 
8,037,000 
7»440,000 
7,169,000 


30,307,000 | 42,906,000 


6,405,000 | 


6,504,000 


3 


im 
Russia. 


4 
31549,000 
3,454,000 
3, 156,000 
3,053,000 


2,980,000 


16,192,000 


2,990,000 
2,988,000 


2,862,000 | 
3,227,000 | 
3) 397,000 | 


15,404,C00 


39377 ,;000 
31503,000 
4, 108,c0o 
4,414,000 
4,913,000 


20, 315,000 


4,771,000 
4,500,0C0 
4,035,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 


22, 306,000 


5,625,000 
5,785,0C0 


29, 107,000 
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Production | 


5,948,0co 


4 


Production | 


of other 
countries. 


< 
2,500,000 
2,5C0,0C0 
2, 500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 


12,500,0CO | 


2,500,000 | 


2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2, 500,000 
2,500,000 
12, 500,000 


2, 500,000 


12, 500,000 


2,232,000 
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5 


Tota? 


production 
in world 


29, 145,000 
28,716,000 
28,517,000 
26,591,000 
26,715,000 


i 39,684,000 


26, 263,0c0 
26,491,000 
26,286,000 
28,177,000 
29, 126,000 


136, 343,000 


26, 805,000 
26,654,000 
27,890,000 
26, 151,000 
25,718,000 


| 133,218,000 


2,246,000 | 


2,596,000 


2,711,000 | 
2,767,000 | 


12,552,000 


2,920,000 | 


23,312,000 
24,809,000 
22,785,000 
23,250,000 
23,913,000 





118,069,000 


23,542,000 


114,872,000 


21,777,000 


In the five years from 1877 to 1881 Australasia only produced 


30 millions of gold, while from 1857 to 1861 her produce was 
£,62,000,000. The United States produce less now than they once 
did, but the table does not exhibit as serious a reduction of supply 
From Russia and the rest of the world £ 25,000,000 
more were drawn in the latter half than in the former half of the 
period which is under review. The decrease in the production of 
the States is met by the 
reduction in the supplies from Australasian mines which accounts 


from their mines. 


for the deficiency in the yield of gold during recent 
The critical question now requires an answer—“ 


increase from Russia. 


It is the large 


ears. 
hat are the 


prospects of this industry on which so many interests depend? 
Australia.—From the table it will be seen that the production of 


1881 largely exceeded that of the preceding years. 


No official 


returns for 1882 have yet been received, but I gather from news- 
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paper reports that the output was at least as large for 1881, and 
probably was larger. The yield of the Victoria mines alone was 
in 1879, 742,000 0z.; 1880, 812,000 oz.; 1881, 886,000 oz.; 1882, 
1,067,000 OZ. 

From the last report of the Sydney and Melbourne mints I have 
prepared a table to show the value of the gold received for coinage 
since 1872: 





1872. . £ 2,829,000 an 1876. . £ 3,755,000 ue 1880. . £ 4,550,000 
1873.. 2,499,000 6 1877.. 3,109,000 ax I881.. 4,495,000 
1874.. 3,423,000 i 1878.. 3,576,000 ae 

1875.. 4,009,000 ” 1879.. 4,073,000 - £ 30,309,000 


These figures indicate a steady growth of production which is not 
apparent in the longer series. Skilled labor and expensive machinery 
have been brought into operation. The diamond drill goes through 
the hard basalt with a rapidity which enables the miner to do in 
hours what it took days to do by the older processes, and scientific 
modes of treating the ore are replacing the rude methods that were 
long in use. These facts encourage a belief not only that the fall 
in production is stayed, as the tables indicate, but that there is a 
fair promise of a still larger output from the mines. 

United States.—It is difficult to follow the statistics which come 
from the United States. Some are for the fiscal year which ends 
on the thirtieth of June; some for the year ending on the first of 
November; some are made up to the thirty-first of December. Mr. 
Burchard’s estimate of production for the calendar year 1881 was 

6,940,000, and for the fiscal year which closed on the thirtieth of 
une, 1882, only £ 6,300,000. These last figures must have darkened 
the hopes of optimists, and led many to think that gold mining in 
the States would soon be played out. The Director of the Mint 
has, however, since issued a return made up to the first of November, 
1882, and showing a production of {£ 8,670.000 for the year which 
then ended. If his last statement is even approximately true the 
mines have yielded more than in any year since 1878, and fears of a 
scarcity of supply may be dismissed for a time. The recent decline 
in American production is largely due to the failure of the Comstock 
lodes. The Consolidated Virginia, and the California mines in 1877 
yielded over £ 3,000,000, but in 1881 the whole county in which they 
are situate yielded only £ 200,000. 

The workings are now chiefly in low-grade ores. If these can be 
cheaply extracted and reduced it is said that a new lease of life will 
be granted to the Comstock, and to the State of Nevada. Writing 
of California, where more than one-halt of the whole production 
of the States was raised in 1881, Mr. Burchard, in his last complete 
report, describes the outlook as good. “The old superficial placers 
have been exhausted and left to Chinamen, but the quartz lodes 
have produced largely, and more than half the production of the 
State is obtained from the gravel of the ancient river channels by 
drift or hydraulic power. Mining is becoming every year more of a 
legitimate business. During the coming year the débris question 
will be solved, and hydraulic and drift mining will probably be pur- 
sued with renewed energy. It is not likely that there will be a less 
yield than the average annual production of the last ten years.” 
recent observer, quoted by Mr. Paterson in his work on Gold, 
says that, “The great auriferous gravel beds of California are hardly 
scratched over, and hydraulic mining now yields a more certain 
harvest than the raising of agricultural crops.” Mr. Taliesin Evans 
also writes in the Century Magazine for January, 1883, that the 
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great gravel deposits of California will furnish half a century's 
vitality to the gold-mining industry, and are estimated still to con- 
tain not less than £ 1,200,000,000 in gold. 

Russta.—Mr. Lansdell, one of the latest travelers in Siberia, and 
one of the most exact and trustworthy, gives a favorable report of 
the gold industry, and believes that its prosperity will last. 

Professor Siiss, the Austrian ‘geologist, in a book entitled Déze 
Zukunft des Goldes, published about 1877, predicted the approach- 
ing failure of the gold supply, and M. de Laveleye has freely used 
his authority in the interest of bi-metallism. Professor Siiss does 
little more than repeat what Sir Roderick Murchison, a more eminent 
geologist, said thirty years ago, when he predicted the speedy 
exhaustion of the alluvial deposits in virtue of a Currency Restriction 
Act of Nature. It is hazardous to prophesy unless you know. The 
older prediction was only partially fulfilled, and events have not yet 
verified the new. Possibly at some distant day the mines will all be 
drained of their gold; but so, too, our iron and coal may one day be 
all exhausted. When that time arrives we shall doubtless have found 
perfect substitutes. Although the older alluvial deposits of Australia, 
California and Siberia are far spent, we have seen that even on the 
same ground by powerful machinery, and deep mining, a large output 
of gold is obtained. Wide tracts of Central Asia, Siberia, and 
Australia, all gold regions, still remain unexplored, and in them 
other rich mines may be found. But without trusting to a mere 
hope, the reports of recent travelers make it evident that there are 
untouched reserves in existence from which gold can be drawn. 

China and Thibet—Mr. Colquhoun, in his recent expedition 
through the South China border-lands, saw large quantities of gold 
being prepared for the Burmah. market by being rolled out into leaf. 
Although the authorities do not encourage the development of the 
mines, and none may be worked without express and carefully re- 
stricted sanction, when China is opened to trade these may become 
prolific. Mr. Lepper read before the Society of Arts, a few weeks 
ago, a very interesting account of his travels among the Singphos, 
and along the route from India to China by Assam. He describes 
Bathang and Ta-tsien-lu especially as rich in gold, though here 
again, on Chinese territory, mining is forbidden under penalty of 
death. The soil about Ta-tsien-lu is known to be so rich, that men 
build houses simply that they may dig under them for gold without 
discovery. Major Badgley describes how the natives of the district 
lying south of Mr. Lepper’s route spread out skins of animals in the 
rivers in the evening to catch the precious dust, which transmutes 
a common skin into a golden fleece. Next morning the skins are 
hung up to dry, and the dust is beaten out. Any large lumps the 
natives throw back, giving as their reason that if they kecp. the 
fathers and mothers, how can they expect little ones in future! 

A friend of Mr. Lepper, who has lived twenty-five years on the 
Chinese frontier of Thibet, also bears witness to the wealth of the 
district in metals and minerals. Gold is there commonly used for 
barter, but it is obtained by washing of the crudest sort, and no 
calls having been made for centuries on the mines, the gold in the 
matrix has probably never been touched. 

India.——Mr. Eastwick has no doubt that King Solomon brought 
from India the vast quantities of gold which he required for bui!ding 
and furnishing his temple, and that the Land of Ophir was near 
to the coast of Malabar. It may be accepted on the high authority 
of the late Dr. Burnell that in the eleventh century gold was the 
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most common of the precious metals in India, and that the work- 
ing of the mines was only interrupted by the great Moslem invasion. 
The reefs which are now met with in many parts of Southern 
India, especially in Mysore, are believed to be composed of quartz 
identical with the reef quartz of Russia and Australia. Mr. Brough 
Smyth said, two years ago, that not one-twentieth part of the gold- 
bearing land of India had even been prospected, and in the Wynaad 
alone this has an area of nearly 3000 miles. Skill and capital are 
now being expended freely in the development of its resources, 
and although the mines, like many other ventures, may bring little 
profit to the first investor, India appears to have a fair chance and 
a fair prospect of vindicating her ancient fame as a land of gold. 

Africa.—Captain Burton, in his Wanderings in Western Africa, 
said of the African Gold Coast, that it would one day equal six 
Californias. In 1873, Captain Brackenbury expressed a_ similar 
opinion in his narrative of the Ashantee war. Captain Burton is 
sometimes rash in act and statement, but last year he made another 
expedition to the Gold Coast, in the company. of Commander 
Cameron, for the purpose of examining the mines which have been 
opened. He writes:* “Any one who has eyes to see can assure 
himself that Axim is the threshold of the gold region. It abounds 
in diorite. After heavy showers the naked eye can note spangles of 
the precious metal in the street roads. You can pan it out of the 
wall swish. The whole land is impregnated with the precious 
metal. I find it richer in sedimentary gold than California was in 
1859.” The January number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Soctéety for 1833, contains a report by Mr. C. W. Thomp- 
son, an [Inspector of Constabulary, of a journey of 123 miles which 
he made last June from Accra to Prahsue, through the same 
district. He fully corroborates Captain Burton’s account of the 
richness of the country in gold. In the village of Asafu he saw it 
collected in the street gutters after rair. The difficulties in the 
way of successful enterprise are the extreme rudeness of the mining 
implements and the laziness of the natives, whose dcau deal of life 
is to do nothing for six days and to rest on the seventh. This gold 
district has an area of 24,500 square miles, and in Captain Burton’s 
judgment English capital, management and machinery, would soon 
cause a flood of gold to be poured from it into Europe. If our fears 
of scarcity are answered thus by a broad stream of new gold, we 
shall be tempted to cry, like the Scotch clergyman who prayed for 
gentle rain, but there came a flood, “O Lord, this is ridiculous!” 

Spain.—The last sensation is the re-opening of the old Spanish 
mines of Asturias, which Philip II shut up nearly 300 years ago. 
This “golden valley,” only fifty hours from London, and ten to thirty 
miles broad by eighty long, is said to have still all the character- 
istics of a prolific gold region. 

I know that much of the mining intelligence that we read in 
newspapers is speculative and untrustworthy, but I have adduced 
strong evidence in proof of my contention, which is confirmed by 
the steady rise in the receipts of gold from “other countries,” that 
a fair, and possibly a large amount, of gold will be drawn from new 
or less-known sources to relieve the apprehended scarcity. 

I now pass to consider the uses to which gold is applied in the 
arts and currencies of the world. 

Industrial Arts—Very diverse estimates are formed of the amount 
of gold which is consumed in the arts. Dr. Soetbeer reckons that 
* To the Gold Coast for Gold, vol. ii., pp. 111, 113. 
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£#,11,500,000 are now used yearly for this purpose, after allowing 
for old material; while M. Leroy Beaulieu estimates the amount at 
only £ 4,000,000. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF GOLD IN THE ARTS.* 





Deductions for 
Gross gold old material Net gold 
Countries. consumption. re-used. consumption. 
Kilograms. Per cent. Kilograms. 
ee 15,000 cag 10 saan 13,500 
Sy ea 66 660000 cave 20,000 cues 15 ines 17,000 
ES ee 21,000 owe 20 pews 16,900 
i ctbere dmekae einen 14,700 ‘caw 20 kane 11,760 
CS Ee 15,000 ions 25 oe 11,250 
Austro-Hungary............ 2,900 ern 15 pear 2,405 
ee eS ine a nara ass i 6,000 sti 25 aaa 4,500 
D006 a WiGdsewededéeene 3,000 Pr 20 Wew 2,400 
All above countries........ 97,000 ines —_ we 79;775 
Other civilized countries.... 5,000 — 20 — 4,000 
rE 102,600 _ a 83,775 


TABLE SHOWING THE PRODUCTION, THE MONETARY AMOUNT, AND 
THE CONSUMPTION OF GOLD IN THE ARTS FROM THE YEAR 183! 
TO THE YEAR 1880. 


| 
| 














; ; , = ; ‘ ei 
ary amount cold, ek S | & 
>. | =e vs “$s Sy) fy | dt 
. Nee RS 8.8 cs | gs. ~~ 

VY 33 SPS Sow | VA | ai ex o% 
ears 38 wwe | ws SES QO | Ssh S* 
= & =e wz Increase. @°2) & |} Spee | aw 
Ss we nat x .& 8 | ~% | 8,8 Sy 
f | PES |= * Ss*i s= ) s* | Qe 
QQ cs | SX a 4 & 

Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo-| Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- 

grams grams. | grams, grams. \grams.| grams. | grams. | grams. 


1831-1840.| 203,000, 800,000; 850,000; 50,000 3,000 | 10,000 | 150,000 | 40,000 
1841-1850.; 548,000 | 850,000 |I1,200,000 | 350,000 | 4,000 | 28,000 200,000 | 34,000 
1851-1860,| 2,018,000 | 1,200,000 |2,833,000 | 1,633,000 | 5,000 |100,000 280,000 
1861-1870.) 1,885,000 | 2,883,000 |3,841,000 |1,008,0C0 | 7,000 |300,000' 570,000 — 


| 
1871-1880.' 1,703,000 | 3,841,000 | 4,690,000 | 849,000 | 8,000 |120,000 _ 840,000 |114,000 
| | | 











1831-1880. 6,357,000 | 800,000 |4,690,000 3,890,000 |27,000 558,000 2,110,000|  — 


Mr. Giffen, in a series of elaborate articles which he contributed 
to the Economist in 1872, concluded that in England £ 2,000,000 
were yearly consumed in the arts and manufactures, because he 
could not otherwise account for the large sum which was clearly 
traced to the United Kingdom, but did not enter into the coinage. 
Mr. Burchard, the Director of the United States Mint, two years ago 
addressed 6417 circulars to firms in the States who used gold and 
silver in manufactures and the arts. From the answers which he 
received it appeared that 1143 firms consumed in their trades over 
£2,000,000 of gold in the year; and from a comparison of these 
returns with those of the New York Assay Office, Mr. Burchard 
concluded that in the United States nearly £ 2,500,000 of gold are 
thus annually absorbed. An estimate of the amount of gold 
employed in the industries of Switzerland, derived from bankers 
rm 4 refiners, was submitted to the Paris Conference in 1881, and 
showed a yearly consumption of over £1,500,000. These inde- 
pendent estimates for England, the United States and Switzerland, 
resting on the evidence of experts, agree substantially with those 


*From Dr. Soetbeer. 
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of Dr. Soetbeer, and support the general accuracy of his tables. 
There is, however, a great danger in all these calculations that we 
may be reckoning the same amount twice over. Much of the 
metal, which is used in the arts is taken from the currency. If 
£ 10,000,000 of gold are coined into sovereigns, £ 5,000,000 of these 
sovereigns may afterwards be melted down into watch cases; yet 
because we seem to require £5,000,000 for the arts, and 
£10,000,000 for currency, we are apt to suppose that we are 
actually consuming /£15,000,000, and to wonder where the gold is 
to come from. It is said that nearly all which is used in Swiss 
manufactures is in the shape of coins, and in the returns which 
Mr. Burchard collected for the year 1881, United States’ coins 
formed one third of the whole consumption. Such facts as these 
lead me to believe that Dr. Soetbeer has not made a sufficient 
deduction in his estimate for the use of old material. Nevertheless 
the consumption of gold in the arts has grown with such remark- 
able rapidity that I accept his figures as a safe working estimate, 
and out of the yearly supplies of new gold I assign £ 12,000,000 
for use in the industrial arts. 

India.—We must also count upon a large and constant Indian 
demand for gold, which is either hoarded or fashioned into orna- 
ments, very little of it now being coined. Two years ago, Sir 
Richard Temple computed the amount held in India at £ 122,000,000. 
ng yet table shows the surplus imports of gold from 1836 
to 1881: 


1836 to 1845. .£ 3,297,000 ee 1866 to 1875..£ 36,575,000 
1846 to 1855.. 10,282,000 neue 1876 to 1881.. 6,730,000 


1856 to 1865.. 51,095,000 
£ 107,979,000 


These figures exhibit a diminishing demand. I am aware that 
during the last two years the imports have again increased. This 
increase follows a time when famine compelled the people to part 
with their gold. I take it as a sign that prosperity has returned to 
India, and that her pepple have the power to recover their lost 
treasure and to add new gold to their hoards. It is, however, 
unsafe to draw. conclusions from the figures for two years. The 
average surplus import for the ten years, from 1872 to 1881 was 
£1,600,000. If we assume that India will require oe a 
year, we make an adequate allowance for the wants of a country 
which has already £ 120,000,000 in her possession, and needs none 
of it for her currency, and which in the three years, from 1877 to 
1879, was able to export to England £4,600,000 in gold. India 
plainly can spare some of her treasure, and probably, under press- 
ure, much more of it could be drawn back into the active service 
of the world’s trade. 

We may, then, estimate that the industrial arts and India will 
together absorb £14,000,000 of gold. This is an enormous sum 
to spend every year chiefly upon decorative work and objects of 
luxury, and no more striking evidence of the growth of wealth 
and of the love of splendor can be fonnd than in Dr. Soetbeer’s 
table, which shows that the consumption of gold upon the arts has 
increased fourfold during the past forty years. Between 1851 and 
1860 the gold thus consumed was only one-sixth of that coined 
into money; but between 1871 and 1880 the amount absorbed by 
the arts was as — as the whole increase for the time in the gold 
money of the world. 
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This great change in the distribution of gold has an element 
of danger in it which is worthy of notice. The gold which is made 
into coin is put into a convenient form for storing value, and has 
along life before it; but a very large part of what is consumed in 
the arts by potters, electro-platers, dentists, the makers of paper- 
hangings and of tapestry may be said to perish in the using. If 
we go on consuming more and more gold in luxurious adornment, 
we are destroying much that we have been wont to save in the 
shape of money, and we are diminishing to this extent our available 
reserves. It is only the growing dearness of gold, if this be com- 
ing, that will correct our excesses, and compel us to be less lavish 
in its use. 

This change of distribution has another important issue. So 
long as gold was mainly used for currency it might speciously be 
argued that Governments could settle its value among themselves. 
But if more than one-half of the new production is employed in 
the arts, and if this industrial use is rapidly growing, it is not the 
monetary but rather the industrial demand that will govern the 
value of gold, and it will be impossible for the States, which 
convert that gold into money, by any treaties or edicts, to de- 
termine its value as they please. 


—_—————- o>! > - —— 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


The differences between modern and ancient trade were brought 
out with great clearness in a paper read before the recent tariff 
commission by George M. Weston. The ideas are new and valu- 
able, and are well worth presentation to our readers. 


There are certain traditional ideas which mankind have of foreign 
commerce as a source of opulence which are misleading, because 
they overlook the essential difference between the kind of commerce 
in which the United States ard nearly all commercial countries are 
engaged in these modern days, and the kind of commerce which 
principally created the wealth and splendor of the trading cities of 
the ancient world, of the medizval ages, and indeed of times as 
near to us as the epoch when the Dutch supremacy in Oriental 
traffic fell before the superior fortune of the English. 

The exterior commerce of the nations at the present day is the 
indirect exchange by each country, through the medium of money, 
of commodities of its own production or manufacture, for commodi- 
ties for its own consumption obtained from other countries. There 
is no commercial nation now dealing on any appreciable scale in 
a mercantile way with the commodities of other nations, that is to 
say, buying them to sell again to others, except Great Britain. 
Even in that case, although British importing of foreign goods for 
re-export is absolutely very considerable, it is overshadowed by its 
vast imports for home consumption. And since the opening of the 
Suez Canal has given to the cities on the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas a greater proximity to the farther East than London and 
Liverpool enjoy, the business of England as an entrepét for the 
receipt of Asiatic goods for distribution over the continent of Eu- 
rope tends to decline. 
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During all prior times, as far back as history or traditions go, 
the cities on the Mediterranean and its connected seas, and of 
Western Europe, which have been pre-eminently flourishing and 
opulent in commerce, became so from dealing as mercantile inter- 
mediaries, receiving the spices, rich stufls, “barbaric pearl and gold” 
of farther Asia, and distributing them at enormous profits to other 
nations and cities. Such was Palmyra or Tadmor, of the Syrian 
desert, founded, according to some accounts, by Solomon. Ruined 
temples and countless columns yet standing over vast spaces attest 
its greatness at a remote antiquity. Pliny describes it as being in 
his time a city of merchants, trading between the Parthians and the 
Romans. We know from both sacred and profane history how rich 
ancient Tyre was, and we know from oo principal source its 
wealth came, from the method taken by Alexander the Great to 
inflict upon it an irretrievable destruction. That method was to 
found in Egypt the city still bearing his name, to command the 
Asiatic trade coming by the way of the Red Sea, and thus for- 
ever prevent the building of a new Tyre upon the ruin he had 
made of the old one. Alexandria continued to be either an em- 
porium or on the transit line of the Red Sea trade until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; but in the meantime another 
part of the traffic from farther Asia reached Bagdad, by the wa 
of the Euphrates, passing thence either to Trebizond on the Blac 
Sea, and thence to Constantinople, or to Asiatic ports on the 
Mediterranean. Later on, Italian cities, pre-eminently Venice and 
Genoa, became the points of distribution through Europe for the 
merchandise of Asia, and at what prices to ultimate consumers 
may be imagined from the statement of Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers 
(“Agriculture and Prices in England”), that Asiatic spices in British 
markets were “once worth half their weight in silver.” Of the 
course of Oriental merchandise, after it fell under the control of 
Venice and Genoa, Rogers says, in the same book:— 


The distribution of the produce was, it appears generally effected by car- 
riage over the Alpine passes to the free cities of Southern Germany and of 
the Rhine. In the fifteenth century, such towns as Nuremburg and Katis- 
bon, Mayence and Cologne, were at the height of their opulence. . . . The 
trade of the East enriched the burghers of the Low Countries till, after a 
long and tedious travel, the abundant spices of the East, increased in price 
a hundred fold by the ‘tolls which rapacity exacted and the profits which 
merchants imposed, were sold in small parceis by the grocer, or apothecary, 
or purchased in large quantities by wealthy consumers at the great fair of 
Stoughbridge, or in the perpetual market of London. . .. The stream of 
commerce which passed through Egypt as far as Antwerp—slender rivulet as 


it was by the side of what we know now—had been marvelously fertilizing 


to all who lived upon its banks.” 


The whole course of trade was changed by two nearly simul- 
taneous events,—the passage of the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Portuguese navigator, Vasco di Gama, in 1497, and the complete 
establishment, by the conquest of Egypt in 1517, of the barbarous, 
violent, and anti-commercial power of the Turks over all the routes 
by which the merchandise of the Indies had before reached Eu- 
rope. From those events dates the decline of the Italian cities, 
and the rising of the Asiatic colonizing and commerce of the 
Portuguese, of which the insignificant trading-port of Goa is now 
the solitary remaining monument. It was that commerce which 
was the principal source of the former luxury and magnificence of 
Lisbon, which so affected the imagination of contempcraries, and 
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the engulfment of which, by the earthquake of 1755, so excited the 
horror and compassion of mankind, and served so long as one of 
the most striking illustrations of the instability of human _for- 
tunes. 

Upon the succession of the Dutch to the Portuguese, as the 
masters of Oriental commerce, Holland became in its turn the 
richest country in Europe, its wealth being created and existing in 
its cities, which became the entrepéts of the trading exchanges of 
the world, although having necessarily little domestic trade, 
on account of the diminutiveness of the Dutch territory and popu- 
lation. The last transfer of ascendancy in Oriental commerce was 
from the Dutch to the English, who still enjoy it, but in their 
hands it is an ascendancy less exclusive than that of any of their 
predecessors, and it also. figures as a less proportional part of their 
wealth-producing resources. 

Until about the middle of the eighteenth century it had thus 
been true, as far back as history goes, that cities rather than nations 
had furnished the conspicuous illustrations of wealth and power 
derived from commerce, and that the traffic which enriched them 
was the traffic of entrepéts, receiving foreign goods to be resold to 
foreigners. The profits were great, and of course greatest in the 
distribution of the rare and rich merchandise of the remote and 
then little-known Indies, the cost of which customers had no means 
of measuring. In that way it became naturally one of the tradi- 
tional ideas of mankind that the lead in commerce followed the 
control of the Oriental trade, although it by no means constituted 
the entire traffic of the entrepét cities of past times. 

It will not seem strange that it should also have become one 
of the traditional ideas of mankind, that foreign commerce is the 
principal source of any great opulence, and that they should fall 
unreflectingly into the error of overlooking the essential differences 
between the only kind of foreign commerce known to them until 
a comparatively recent period, with that trade of modern nations 
which bears the same name. 

In the cases of individual persons, we should never confound the 
operations: of an agriculturist exchanging his crops, directly or 
through the medium of money, for the supplies of various kinds 
‘which he needs, or of a manufacturer exchanging his wares, in the 
same way, for raw materials and for the meahs of paying wages to 
his workmen, with the operations of a merchant, who buys to sell, 
and who sells only what he has bought. Trading is more or less 
an incident, and a necessary incident, of the business of agricul- 
turists and manufacturers, but we never think or speak of them 
as traders. All dealings with foreigners are described by an identical 
phrase as foreign commerce; but there is no more actual similarity 
between the foreign commerce of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, 
which exchange agricultural staples for manufactures for their own 
use, or of Belgium, which exchanges manufactures for raw materials 
and food for its own use, and the foreign commerce of ancient 
Tyre, or of the Venice of the Middle Ages, than there is between 
the kind of trade incident to the business of individual agricul- 
turists and manufacturers and mercantile trade. 

It is, therefore, only by a confusion of ideas, resulting from a 
phrase which has two diverse meanings, that all the glories and 
splendor and magnificent opulence of the foreign commerce of past 
times, from Palmyra, Tyre, and Alexandria to Venice and Genoa, 
and later on to the cities of the Flemings and the Dutch, are 
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held up as irresistible persuasives to the utmost enlargement of 
that entirely different species of trade which constitutes substan- 
tially the whole of the foreign traffic dealings of all the modern 
nations, except England, and much the larger part in the case of 
that country. | 
The exterior trade of the present time is the indirect exchange 
through the medium of money of the agricultural, mining or in- 


dustrial products of one country for the products of other countries 
for home consumption. It is sometimes a necessity, as in the case 


of England, with a density of population which compels it to seek 
a large part of its food abroad; but it is not at all a necessity for 
this country, which can obtain at home everything which is in- 
dispensable. Without doubt, exterior trade is sometimes advan- 
tageous, but it is sometimes impoverishing or otherwise injurious. 
Whether it is the one or the other, depends upon the circumstances 
of each particular case, and it is not a question to be concluded 
for all cases by brilliant descriptions of the opulence of the com- 
mercial cities of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. To make ex- 
changes abroad which can be made at home never increases com- 
merce, and oftentimes substitutes a less profitable kind of commerce 
for a more profitable kind. 


THE ABUSE OF CREDITS. 


At the recent annual meeting of shareholders of the Merchants” 
Bank of Canada, a statement was made by the General Manager, 
Mr. George Hague, from which we extract the following sound 
banking advice. 

It is a source of satisfaction to Directors and Officers in a 
position of responsibility—I may say of heavy responsibiiity—when 
they find their efforts appreciated by those whom they serve. The 
manner in which this report has beeu received shows that there 
has been appreciation. The results of the year’s working have been. 
on the whole, satisfactory. This, indeed, has been the first year in 
which the profits have been satisfactory to myself. But they have 
not been realized without an unusual amount of care and watch- 
fulness. It has been an anxious year for the most part. The evil 
that has afflicted our community so seriously in former years, viz., 
the giving and taking of unreasonable amounts of credit, has again 
broken out, and it has brought with it, in many quarters its usual 
accompaniment of commercial trouble. 

For, gentlemen, I speak from long conviction in saying that the 
credit system—although the very life of both commerce and banking 
—is sometimes very seriously abused in Canada. There has been in 
various quarters an entire lack of prudence and consideration of 
circumstances, both with regard to the present standing of customers 
and their antecedents, leading to the giving of credit for larger 
amounts than the case warranted. Customers also, notwithstanding 
excuses urged (such as importunity of travelers, &Xc.), are often 
equally blamable in ¢aézmg credit, and buying goods to an amount 
far beyond their ability to meet within a reasonable time. 

The responsibilities involved in taking credit are often entirely 
overlooked—responsibility to keep well insured, for example. 
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If there is a brisk season it is taken for granted it will always 
last. No provision is made for contingencies, or changes, for a re- 
verse of trade or for altered circumstances. But reverses and 
changes are part of the ordinary contingencies of life. They come in- 
evitably after a time. Then those who are unprepared are found with 
heavy stocks of goods they cannot sell, book debts they cannot 
collect, and engagements they cannot meet; possibly also with lots 
of real estate, bought also on credit, the payments on which are 
coming due simultaneously with payments for merchandise, all finaly 
leading to entanglement and embarrassment. 

Now, it may not strike you as it does me, but the simple fact 
is that the burden of most of this want of prudence falls upon 
the banks. It is sometimes said that the banks have themselves 
to blame for many of the troubles that befall themselves and their 
customers. This is perfectly true. Bankers are, no doubt, often to 
blame for being good-natured, and for yielding to importunity. The 
fact is we must make up our minds to be blamed in any case. 
For my part, I would rather be blamed for refusing the accom- 
modation which would do a customer harm, than for granting it and 
doing him an injury thereby. 

This is a question of the very first importance for bank share- 
holders. It is generally your money in reality, gentlemen, that is 
at stake when over-crediting is being carried on. You are all, 
therefore, interested in diminishing this great evil. 

But, so far as active steps are concerned, it is for Directors and 
bank officers to take measures to check it. In so doing, they have 
the real interest of customers in view. I hold, indeed, that a 
judicious banker may often prevent his customers from making 
shipwreck of their business, if they will only listen to his advice, 
and limit credit within reasonable bounds. So far from _ being 
restive and sensitive under such advice, a prudent merchant will 
be glad to take all the hints he can get. And if the banker goes 
farther, and absolutely refuses to allow certain lines to be increased, 
the last thing a wise trader will do, will be to endeavor to place 
the paper elsewhere. I need not say to you, however, that this is 
only too common a practice. But it is done at your risk, and 
sometimes at your expense. The risk of all this falls on bank 
stockholders, and they have to meet its consequences occasionally 
in the most unpleasant shape possible. A prudent merchant, I 
repeat, will not seek accommodation in other quarters when a 
check is put upon the amount done on certain names. He will 
rather restrict his dealings with these customers, and in so doing 
he will generally save himself from loss—perhaps from failure. 

The practice of keeping two or three bank accounts is not a 
judicious one. I speak thus after twenty years’ experience. It is 
only the very strongest house that can afford to run the risk of 
it. It prevents the merchant having the benefit of the banker’s 
information and the banker’s judgment as to the amount of credit 
he is giving. This wholesome check being removed, credit is apt 
to be extended untfl that dangerous period is reached when ac- 
counts get entirely beyond control. In nine cases out of ten, when 
this transpires, the failure of the merchant himself is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

I have long noted it, as a matter of fact, that in nearly 
every an of mercantile failure, two or three banking accounts have 
been kept. 

Far, Siond, am I from saying that every merchant who discounts 
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at more than one bank is in an unsound position. But I do say 
this, that the practice leads to undue extension of credit, deprives 
a customer of the benefit of the banker’s information and judg- 
ment, and leads indirectly to losses which may ultimately bring 
the merchant down. I am satisfied, from long years of observation, 
that many mercantile failures, and those of a large amount and 
importance, would have been in all probability prevented if only 
one account had been kept. 

It is generally an unreasonable amount of credit given to a few 
persons that causes a merchant's ruin. Now, if the paper of these 
persons is all placed in one bank, the amount is likely to be 
noticed and a check imposed before much mischief is done. But 
if the paper is spread over two or three institutions, the amount is 
not so large as to excite special attention. The mischief then goes 
on unchecked until it is too late to be remedied. There is this 
further to be said, that parties who keep accounts with two or 
more banks have no claim on any of them when a time of press- 
ure comes. 

Although aware that this strain of remark may be unpalatable, a 
sense of duty to the bank and its constituents leads me to take 
it up. The bank, let me say, can have no interest but in the wel- 
fare of its customers. And it would be a matter of pride and 
satisfaction to us all were the customers of this bank so dealt with, 
that they would avoid disasters and continue in business steadily 
year after year, surviving the hard times that trouble us at in- 
tervals, and keeping accounts that were a source of equal satisfac- 
tion to themselves and to the bank. This I believe possible, if 
customers will give us their undivided confidence. 

The subject of credit is of the very essence of our business. 
We dispense credit ourselves through our customers. If they are 
judicious they prosper and help us to prosper. If otherwise, they 
trouble ys and themselves also. 

There is much said just now of over-trading and over-production. 
But over-trading rarely takes place except by abuse of credit. 

The same applies to over-production. People rarely, if ever, over- 
produce when they are working on their own capital. It is by 
means of borrowed money and high discounts that mischief is done. 
Excuse me, therefore, dwelling on it at such a length. 

These remarks bear with specia} force on the state of things 
which has prevailed during the past year. It has been a year, as 
I have said, of very considerable anxiety. Our discounts have been 
high. Every branch of business has been carried on with great 
enterprise and activity. Canada had a good harvest, and our forests 
yielded well. This state of things always stimulates business. Men 
are hopeful and ready to buy and sell. They are ready also to 
give and take credit. Promissory notes and bills of exchange always 
increase at such times, and the banks are heavily drawn upon for 
loans and disconnts. Men are ready also to extend old enterprises 
and engage in uew ones. There has been much of this as you are 
aware. The extension of our cotton and woolen factories has been 
very great, and has absorbed very large amounts of capital.  Rail- 
ways have also absorbed immense sums. 

e have, in fact, been converting onr floating into fixed capital 
at a very rapid rate; hence the drain on our deposits and the 
tightening of money. 

But it is to be noted that banking profits, so-called (for all is 
not gold that glitters), are generally very good at such a time as 
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this. A note of caution, however, as to large profits is not out of 
place at present. They are the result of lending large amounts of 
money. Now you cannot lend additional sums of money without 
having additional risks as well as additional interest. I took occa- 
sion once, in this room, to call attention to the fact that all 
banks are in the habit of crediting interest before they really re- 
ceive it. We take credit for profits, while our risks are running. 
But, gentlemen, I need not tell you that the ultimate issue de- 
pends on the goodness of the loan. 

At the very time when a bank is expanding its discounts, and 
swelling up its interest receivable, it may be preparing the way 
for disaster. Indeed, it will certainly do so, unless vigilance goes on 
increasing as loans expand. These observations are not theoretical; 
they are gathered from Canadian experience. Two years before the 
difficulties of the Bank of Upper Canada began its profits mounted 
up to twenty-five per cent.; but in that very year the seeds of 
its ruin were sown. The profits of all the banks were very heavy 
in the years preceding the great reverses of 1876 to 1879. There 
is no absolute necessity for a period of good profits to be followed 
by reverses;—English and Scotch experience proves the contrary. 
But there can be no question that such times are apt to disturb 
a banker’s judgment. Vigilance is apt to be relaxed when profits 
swell up to large figures. But we never need to be so vigilant, 
and I will even say suspiciously vigilant, as in a time of heavy busi- 
ness and large profits. 

If we are vigilant we may see the elements of trouble before- 
hand and avoid them. Then we shall keep our profits, and go on 
adding to them year by year, no matter how hard the times 
may be. 

All this, however, points to the wisdom of holding large amounts 
of profits in reserve and not dividing them. We are making prog- 
ress in building up a substantial reserve fund or rest, and with a 
few more years of good business, well watched, we may hope to ac- 
cumulate sufficient to satisfy every possible requirement in that di- 
rection. We are on the way to it, and for the next few years any 
energy and experience we have at command will be devoted to 
bringing about this desirable consummation. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAw—IMPAIRING CONTRACT BY STATE JUDI- 
CIAL DECISIONS.—A statutory contract of tax exemption, valid upon 
the well-settled, practical construction of the Constitution when 
the contract was made, cannot be invalidated by a decision hold- 
ing that construction to be erroneous. Contracts, valid by the well- 
settled, practical construction of the Constitution when they were 
made, cannot be invalidated by an amendment of the Constitution. 
Dodge v. Woolsey, 18 How. 331, 360; /. B. Bank v. Skelly, 1 Black, 
436, 449, 450; P. R. R. Co. v. Maguire, 20 Wall. (36). Or by a judi- 
cial change of construction. Rowan v. Runnels, 5 How. 134, 139; 0. 
L. it. and T. Co. v. Dibolt, 16 id. 431, 432; Pease v. Peck, 18 id. 
595, 599; Gzlpecke v. Dubuque, 1 Wall. 175, 206; Havemeyer v. Lowa 
County, 3 id. 294, 303; Chzcago v. Sheldon, 9 id. 50 55, 56; Céty v. 
Lamson, id. 477, 486; Olcott v. Supervisors, 16 id. 678, 690; Péne 
Grove v. Talcott, 19 id. 666, 678. Matter of Tax Exemption, New 
Hamp. Sup. Ct. 
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ORAL PROMISE TO GUARANTEE NOTE.—In Dows v. Swett, Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, January, 1883, 15 Rep. 466, it was held 
that an oral promise to guarantee the note of a third person, 
transferred by the promisor to his pre-existing creditor, when 
such promise cannot by any construction be enforced against the 
promisor as a recognition of, or promise to pay his own pre- 
existing debt, is a promise to pay the debt of another, and 
is within the statute of frauds. The court, after speaking of 
. transfers as collateral security or in conditional payment, said: “In 
the latter class of cases the transaction is as if the debtor said, 
‘I owe you a debt. Take this note and collect it if you can. If 
you get the money on it, that will pay you. If you do not, I will 
myself p&y you what I owe.’ In all such cases the defendant’s 
promise is in effect to pay his own debt, and it is not necessary 
‘that such promise should be in writing, though incidentally the 
debt of a third person is guaranteed. And many of the decisions 
of courts which at first sight may appear to hold that an oral 
guaranty of the note of another, which is transferred on account of 
a debt due from the guarantor, is not within the statute of frauds, 
on careful examination will be found not to rest on that principle, 
and not to be necessarily inconsistent with our own conclusion in 
the present case. For example, in MZz/ks v. Rich, 80 N. Y. 271; S. 
C., 36 Am. Rep. 615, Earl, J., after stating that ‘the reasoning to 
take this promise out of the statute is quite subtle, and I should 
have much difficulty in yielding it any assent, but for the authori- 
ties which I think ought now to control,’ goes on to say: ‘The 
defendant’s promise may be regarded in*effect, not as a collateral 
promise to answer for the default of Marsh, but as a promise to 
pay the plaintiff the money he had had, in case Marsh did not 
pay him, like the promise of one to pay his own debt in case a 
third person did not pay it.’ In Bruce v. Burr, 67 N. Y. 237, the 
decision rests on the same distinction, and both cases refer, for 
authority, to Cardell v. M’Niel, 21 N. Y. 336, where Comstock, C. 
J.. in delivering the opinion of the court, said: ‘In mere form it 
was certainly a collateral undertaking. . . . But looking at the 
substance of the transaction, we see that the defendant paid in 
this manner a part of the price of a horse sold to himself. In a 
sense merely formal, he agreed to answer for the debt of Cornell. 
In reality, he undertook to pay his own vendor so much of the 
price of the chattel, unless a third person should make the pay- 
ment for him, and thereby discharge him.’ In all these cases, it 
will be observed that the court carefully put the decision on the 
express ground that the original debtor is not discharged, and his 
debt is not extinguished, until the note is actually paid. So in 
Pennsylvania, in Zaylor v. Preston, 79 Penn. St. 441, Mr Justice 
Woodward, a high authority, says, ‘The statute does not require 
the promise to be in writing where it is in effect to pay the 
promisor’s own debt, though that of a third person be incidentally 
guaranteed; it applies to the mere promise to become responsible, 
but not to actual obligations,—z. e. of the promisor. ‘ Buying the 
land, the promise to pay for it, whatever the form, was a promise 
to pay their own debt.’ ‘It was not only a stipulation to pay a 
debt which P owed, but a stipulation to pay the price of prop- 
erty they had bought.’ To the same effect are Zownsend v. Long, 
77 Penn. St. 147; 5. C. 18 Am. Rep. 438; and Malone v. Keener, 
44 id. 109.” See also King v. Summitt, 73 Ind. 312; S. C. 38 Am. 
Rep. 145.—Albany Law Journal. 
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OBLIGOR’S NAME NOT IN BopDy oF BOND.—To charge one as 
obligor, who has signed a bond or written undertaking, it is not 
necessary that his name should appear in the body of such instru- 
ment, provided the intention that he shall be so charged appears 
clearly from its terms, taken in connection with the circumstances 
attending its execution Partridge v. Jones, 38 Ohio. Ohio Sup. Ct. 


STATE LAWS IMPAIRING OBLIGATION OF CONTRACT.—In 1871 the 
State of Virginia issued bonds which were declared by the State 
law to be, with the interest coupons attached, “receivable after 
maturity for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the State.” 
At that time in case of a refusal by a tax collector to receive 
the coupons or bonds for taxes a writ of mandamus would lie 
from the Supreme Court of the State to compel him to receive 


‘ them. Afterward and after these, bonds had passed into the hands 


of holders for value, the Legislature passed an act providing that: 
in case of a tender of coupons for taxes before proceedings could 
be taken in reference to their receipt for taxes, the tax-payer pay 
his tax in money, and send the coupons to a local court before 
which the question of their genuineness was to be tried and de- 
termined. In case the judgment should be that the coupons were 
genuine, provision was made for refunding to the tax-payer the 
amount of such coupons. AHe/d, that the change in the remedy 
for a refusal to accept the coupons for taxes was not unconstitu- 
tional as impairing the obligation of a contract. Antoni v. Green- 
how. U.S. Sup. Ct. 


PARTNERSHIP—DUTY OK SURVIVING PARTNER—ASSIGNMENT FOR 
CREDITORS BY SURVIVING PARTNER.—A surviving partner is not 
permitted to apply the partnership assets to the satisfaction of his 
own separate individual debts before fully discharging those due 
from the firm. A deed of assignment to trustees professed on its 
face to be made by G as surviving partner of G & B. It recited 
that the assignor was indebted to various parties in sums of 
money incurred in the prosecution of his business and otherwise; 
and that he desired to pay his creditors their respective claims. 
as far as he was able, without preference, prejudice, or partiality. 
It then granted all his property including as well that which he 
held in his own right as all that which he held as _ surviving 
partner, and provided that the trust-fund, after payment of costs, 
etc., and liens, should be applied “to the .payment of all the 
creditors of the said G, without preference,” the surplus, if anv, to 
go to the assignor. Hed, first that the dedication of the property. 
to the payment of all the creditors of the assignor without pref- 
erence, which of course included the separate individual creditors 
of the surviving member of the firm, and would thereby defeat the 
just rights of the partnership creditors, would be such an applica- 
tion of the partnership assets as would be justified by no principle 
of equity. Second that the validity of the. deed must be tested 
by the legal consequences to which its provisions gave rise, and 
by what it professed on its face to do. And its provisions being 
contrary to principle and equity, and therefore void as against 
creditors, it could not be aided or relieved of the defect by an 
subsequent declaratory instrument. Saunderson v. Stockdale, 11 Md. 
563; Washburn v. Bonk of Bellows Falls, 19 Vt. 279; Allen v. 
Center Valley Co., 21 Conn. 130; Ogden v. Astor, 4 Sandf. 311; Case 
v. Abeel, 1 Paige 393; Hutchinson v. Smith, 7 id. 35: Egberis v. 
Wood, 3 id. 520; Bancroft v. Snodgrass, 1 Caldw. 441; Gadle v. 
Williams. Md. Court of App. 
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DEPOSITOR NOT CHARGEABLE FOR ALTERED 
CHECK. 
NEW YORK SUPERIOR COURT. 
Crawford v. West Stde Bank. 


A depositor in a bank, for the purpose of furnishing his bookkeeper with 
funds to pay his workmen in case he should be absent, drew a check on the 
bank for $700, payable to the order of the bookkeeper, The check was 
dated April 22, and the bookkeeper was directed to use it to draw the sum 
named in case the depositor should be absent from his place of business upon 
the date named, which was several days after the time the check was given. 
The bookkeeper altered the date of the check, and presented it at the bank 
April 21, and the bank paid him the amount named therein. The bookkeeper 
absconded with the money ‘e drew. //e/d, that the bank was not entitled 
to charge the amount paid upon the check to the depositor’s account, 


Action to recover the amount of a deposit. From a judgment 
in favor of defendant plaintiff appealed. The facts were these: 
Plaintiff, who had a deposit in the defendant bank, being about to 
leave his place of business for a few days, left with one Morgan, 
his bookkeeper, a check on the defendant for $700 payable to 
Morgan’s order. This was on April 20, 1882. The check was datef 
April 22, and Morgan was directed by plaintiff, in case plaintiff 
should be absent over the 22d, to draw the amount of the check from 
the bank, and use it for the purpose of paying plaintiff's workmen, 
whose pay was due that day. On the day after the check was made, 
Morgan altered the date so that it read April 21st, and presented 
it to defendant who paid its amount to him. He then absconded 
with the money. The amount paid on the check was charged to 
the account * 4 plaintiff as depositor. Other facts appear in the 
opinion. 

The plaintiff having deposited money with the defendant, the 
latter was authorized to pay out, on account of plaintiff, the amount 
deposited as ordered by plaintiff's checks. This relation of the 
parties involved obligations of the kind that rest upon contract, 
and it was the contract of the defendant that it would not charge 
the -plaintiff with the amount of a payment made upon a check that 
was not drawn by plaintiff. Therefore the inquiry in this case is: 
Was the amount in controversy—that the defendant charged to 
plaintifi—paid upon a check drawn by plaintiff ? 

The plaintiff had drawn an instrument in the form of a check 
upon the defendant for $700, and as of the date of April 22, 1882. 
After giving attention to what, as matter of law, is identity of 
choses in action, it is clearly seen to be the fact that the instru- 
ment referred to was never presented to the bank for payment. 

Morgan, who was named as payee in it, changed April 22 on the 
paper to April 21st. Beyond controversy, this was a material altera- 
tion. The effect was that from the time of the alteration the in- 
strument ceased to be the act of the plaintiff and was void against 
him. When the defendant, after paying the amount written in it 
to Morgan, charged the sum to the plaintiff, as the payment was 
not made upon the order of the plaintiff, the charge was not justi- 
fied by the contract between the parties. 
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As a part of the argument of the learned counsel for respondents, 
it was urged that the defendant was bound to know only the signa- 
ture upon the check. The leading case of Hall v. Fuller, 5 Barn. 
& Cress. 750, is that the banker is bound to ascertain that the check 
is genuine in all respects. Bankers cannot charge checks paid by 
them that have been forged as to their amounts, or to holders that 
claim through a forged indorsement of the payee. The principle 
of this is that the money was not paid upon the depositor’s order. 
The instance of a date being changed is not an exception to the 
rule; when the date is forged, the instrument ceases to be the order 
of the depositor. In this respect checks are like notes and bills. 
The well-known text of Chitty (Bills, 181) is: “If a bill of exchange 
Or promissory note be altered without the consent of the parties in 
any material part, as in the date, sum or time when payable, or 
consideration or place of payment, such alteration, at common law 
and independently of the Stamp acts, renders the bill or note 
wholly invalid as against any party not consenting to such _altera- 
tion, and this although it be in the hands of an innocent holder.” 
Citing the leading case of Martin v. Miller, 4 T. R, 320; 1 
Smith’s L. C. 

It was also argued that the “bank is entitled to charge it against 
the account of the maker for the correct amount and at the true 
time he made it payable.” This implies, as I understand, that the 
bank had a right to keep the check, as it did in fact, until the day 
of the true date, and then to charge its amount against plaintiff's 
account. This does not appear to me to be correct in principle or 
to regard the nature of the transaction. 

The check, if unaltered, could not legally be paid out of the 
funds of the plaintiff on a presentation for such payment before 
the true day of Aprill 22. Godin v. Bank of Commonwealth, 6 
Duer, 76. Any one acquiring the check before that day would have, 
in the implied obligation a the drawing of the check, a promise 
of the drawer that the bank would pay upon presentation on or 
after the date of April 22. The bank on which it was drawn, that 
is the present defendant, would have no further right. If the bank 
had cashed the check unaltered, but on April 21, and on that day 
the whole of the account had been assigned or paid out, so that 
the bank had been driven to an action upon the check, of course 
it would recover judgment. But the check being forged as to its 
date, the answer of the plaintiff that the check was void as to 
him, that is, that it was not his check, must have prevailed. The 
defendant, by keeping the forged check one day, could not trans- 
form the promissory instrument that was invalid to bind the plaintiff 
to see that the check was paid upon demand into an instrument 
valid to justify such a payment upon demand. 

Some cases were cited to support the propositions advanced by 
the respondent. For instance, in Susguehanna Bank v. Loomis, 
85, N. Y. 207, Danforth, J., says: “It must be conceded that the 
Plainfield Bank was at least entitled to have refunded to it the 
difference between the true sum for which the draft was drawn and 
that to which the check had been altefed.” The Plainfield Bank 
was the drawer of the draft, and the citation says, in effect, that 
it could not be charged by the drawee with the amount of the 
draft to the extent that it had been increased above the amount 
which was originally and justly due upon it. This, it may be here 
said, is the opposite of asserting that against its depositor the bank 
is only bowed to look to the genuineness of his signature upon 
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the-check. The citation may imply, in connection with the further 
citation of Hall v. Fuller, supra, that the Plainfield Bank could 
properly be charged with the genuine amount of the draft before 
it was ieloniously increased. And Hall v. Fuller did so hold. In 
both cases it was either the fact, or was considered to be the fact, 
that at some time previous to the payment upon the forged instru-' 
ment there had been issued by the drawer to the payee a genuine 
instrument, which would have authorized the payment of the genu- 
ine amount by the drawer. Under the circumstances it was in 
effect held that although of course the genuine instrument was de- 
stroyed, nevertheless the obligations and rights under it passed by 
the transaction. Strictly, of course, the forged instrument was a 
nullity as to any obligation upon itself, and could not transfer rights 
under a genuine instrument. In favor of an innocent party, it 
might legally be evidence of a circumstance which was relevant to 
the rights and devolution of rights under the genuine instrument. 
When, physically, the forged instrument was the same as the genu- 
ine instrument, excepting the alteration of some words—figures, it 
would be difficult to describe the transaction concisely, unless by 
referring to the payment of the amount of the genuine instrument 
as being made upon the forged instrument. Such a description of 
the facts would not be meant to assert the validity of the forged 
instrument in any respect. The law justified the payment to the 
less amount, as made under rights springing from a genuine instru- 
ment that had been destroyed, which if not destroyed, but pre- 
sented at the time of the actual payment, would have been effect- 
ual against the drawer. 

In the presefit case, at the time of the actual payment, there was 
not nor never had been in existence a genuine instrument, which 
would have justified any payment out of plaintiff's credit with de- 
fendant. Godin v. Bank of Commonwealth, supra. The defendant 
would have bought a post-dated check, if it had not been altered. 
It having been altered, they must abide the consequences appropri- 
ate to the fact that they bought a forged chose in action. If they 
should be allowed to charge its amount against the plaintiff, be- 
cause they had the power of keeping it until the next day, and 
then use the forgery instead of treating it as void, they would at 
least use a power that belonged solely to the plaintiff, as drawer, 
of creating a genuine instrument to bind him. 

It may be argued, that if after altering it, Morgan had presented 
it on the 22d, the defendant would have had a right to charge 
its amount to plaintiff. The proposition presents an improbable 
speculation that Morgan would forge with no object. But I do 
not assent to an inference that the present case is like the hy- 
pothesis. The fact that it was altered and presented before the 
day of its true date has significance in favor of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff, by making the day of presentation the 22d, secured, ex- 
cept as against forgery, that perhaps he might be home and pre- 
vent the necessity of Morgan using the check, or that Morgan 
would not use it until a time when there would exist the strongest 
probability that the proceeds could not be misapplied. The fore- 
man would be looking for the money on that day, and would ar- 
range with Morgan when and where to receive it. The testimony 
of the foreman and his brother in this case illustrates this. The 
earlier payment of the check assisted unintentionally Morgan’s fraud 
and deprived the plaintiff of the benefit of those circumstances that 
would have tended to prevent Morgan’s attempting to defraud on 
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the 22d. Of this the defendant took the risks. Cowzng v. Altman, 
71 N. Y. 442. 

In White v. Continental Bank, 64 N. Y. 317, the plaintiff was the 
drawee of a sight draft. Its amount was unlawfully increased, and 
it was then presented to the plaintiff, who accepted and afterward 
paid the increased amount upon it to the defendant. The action 
was to recover back the money. When therefore the court said 
that “the plaintiffs, as drawees of the bill, were ouly held to a 
knowledge of the signature of their correspondents as drawers; by 
accepting and paying the bill-they only vouched for the genuineness 
of such signature, and were not held to a knowledge of the want 
of genuineness of any other part of the instrument or of any other 
names appearing thereon,” it gave the rule of obligation between the 
acceptor and the person to whom the bill was paid. It does not touch 
the obligation between the drawee as acceptor and the drawer. The 
second rule of the case contains something pertinent tu that, and 
relevant here when looking upon the defendant as a holder of the 
check on the 2!st, seeking to charge it on the 22d. If, as against the 
drawer, the drawee was held only to ascertain the genuineness of the 
signature, there would be no reason why, if the drawee paid, he 
would not be authorized to charge the drawer, and then why he 
should be allowed to recover the amount over again from the person 
to whom the acceptance was paid. The same distinction exists in the 
cases of Marine National Bank v. Nat. City Bank, 59 N. Y. 67, and 
National Bank of Commerce v. National Mechanics’ Banking Assocta- 
tion of New York, 55 id. 211. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the plaintiff should have had 
judgment in the case as presented, unless it appéared that the 
plaintiff was guilty of such laches in respect of the forgery that he 
should suffer rather than the defendant. The plaintiff so wrote the 
date of April 22d, that the forgery was accomplished by erasing 
the second figure. The figure 1, that was placed instead of the 
erased figure was not written in a blank space, which a person to 
whom the check might be presented would have a right to believe 
would be filled up by the maker when drawing the instrument, or 
by his authority afterward. The circumstances presented to the 
plaintiff, and to the defendant, the same considerations that would 
apply to the erasure ‘of the amount of a genuine check. The 
plaintiff gave no facility for the accomplishment of the forgery. The 
trust he placed in the forger led to the forgery, or caused or aided 
it, in no other sense than that it was one circumstance of the many 
that must exist to render the crime possible. It is usual to have 
employees, and usual to believe that they will not forge. The fact that 
he made the check to the order of his clerk was an act of pru- 
dence rather than of negligence, in respect of the course the check 
might take in general. But he was not bound to entertain the 
likelihood of such a forgery as did take place. No one would 
think of it as being likely to be perpetrated. The general honesty 
of men and the improbability of dishonesty of the clerk in such a 
respect, the restraints of conscience and of the penal laws, would 
prevent a business man entertaining the idea that such a forgery 
was probable, if it came into his mind casually. 

I am therefore of the opinion that the amount of the check 
should not have been charged against the plaintiff. 

On the findings of the court below, I also think that the plain- 
tiff’s action in taking the custody of the check for the purpose of 
prosecuting Morgan did not ratify the alteration or the change, or 
estop him from bringing this action. 
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Judgment should be reversed and a new trial ordered with the 
costs of the appeal to appellant to abide the event. 
Traux and O’Gorman, J.J., concur.—Albany Law Journal. 


A LOST CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


In the District Court of Cincinnati, Judge Moore has delivered 
the following opinion in the case of Brown v. The Citizens’ Na- 


tional Bank relating to the liability for a lost certificate of de- 
posit : 

On the oth of August, 1882, plaintiff deposited in the Citizens 
National Bank of Cincinnati $1145, receiving therefor a certificate 
of deposit. On the 16th of September following he lost the certi- 
‘ficate. It was not indorsed by him. The bank refused payment, 
and he brought his action in the Superior Court for money had 
and received. The bank filed a demurrer, which was sustained, 
upon which Brown excepted, and filed his petition in error in this 
Court, asking a reversal of the judgment. 

The bank admits the deposit, and is willing to pay the amount 
to the plaintiff if he will indemnify it against subsequent demand 
and recovery on the part of the finder or holder of the certificate. 

What are the obligations of the bank under these circumstances ? 
The certificate was not indorsed by Brown, and the knowledge of 
its loss was made known to the bank immediately and payment 
demanded one month after its issue and date. The bank in strict 
law is entitled to the production of the certificate before pay- 
ment, but that is now physically impossible, and the question 
arises whether Brown must tender to the bank a sufficient indem- 
we 4 against any future claim by a finder or holder. 

n the United States the decisions of the Courts vary in the 
mode of procedure under the circumstances stated. In some 
States the distinction between negotiable instruments lost before 
and those lost after maturity is recognized, and when lost after 
maturity the right to an action at law without making an indem- 
nity is maintained. It is asserted that the American rule upon 
indemnity is simply that if it can be shown in any way that the 
defendant may be wrongfully injured by paying, he may require 
security, but only then. 

There are several exceptions to the rule, denying the right to 
sue at law when the lost instrument is negotiable, and among 
them is the case where the instrument is unindorsed by the payee, 
for in such case no legal title could pass so as to invest any one 
with the privilege of a dona fide holder, and no indemnity would 
be necessary. That the certificate was negotiable and in effect a 
promissory note, is supported by the weight of authority, and 
therefore the principle applicable to promissory notes should apply. 

The uniform authority is that a note payable on demand must 
be presented within a reasonable time, or it would be deemed 
overdue, and that a negligent transferee would take it subject to 
all equities existing between the original parties. No one can be- 
come a dona fide purchaser of a certificate of deposit who does 
not take it within some reasonably short time, for the reason that 
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banks would then be able to issue certificates of deposit of any 
- (pepe for circulation as ordinary bank bills, and with like 
effect. 

The question is narrowed down to the simple matter of indem- 
nity, and if the instrument was due at the time of its loss the 
finder or subsequent holder took it subject to all the equities 
existing between the original parties, and the payment to the origi- 
nal holder would be a bar to another action by a person who 
should receive the instrument after due. And hence it follows 
that the defendant is not wronged by being required to pay to 
the plaintiff without indemnity, because he is under no legal ob- 
ligation to recognize the present holder (if such there is) as a 
bona fide holder. Judgment reversed. 


——— --- ef. —-——__— 


THE GUISE FAMILISTERE. 


In his forthcoming annual report, the Hon. James Bishop, chief 
of the New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics, places in close juxta- 
position the “Society of the Familistere,” at Guise, in the depart- 
ment of L’Aisne, France, and the Workingmen’s Institute, now ap- 
proaching completion, at Millville, N. ]. 

The Familistere, or “Social Palace,” is an association of capital 
with labor, which was founded fifteen years ago by M. Jean Bap- 
tiste Andre Godin. Its object is the promotion of commerce and 
industry, both in agricultute and manufacture, and the development 
and improvement of the moral and material condition of the work- 
ingman. It has two “works,” one in France and the other in Bel- 
gium. The society includes 1657 workmen and employeés, and its 
principal industry is the manulacture of stoves. The capital for 
the plant, $920,000, was contributed by M. Godin. The workmen 
are a part of the association and will, eventually, as is meant, own 
the entire business. 

In addition to the wages paid, which are fixed by a “Syndicate 
of Labor,” elected from each workshop, the workmen also share in 
the net profits, ratably, according to the wages earned. Fifty per 
cent. of the profits is set aside to certain funds, and the other 
half is divided between capital and labor. Capital comes in only 
in proportion to the amount of interest, at five per cent. received 
on the original investment. The latter amounts to the sum of 
$45,000, while salaries and wages earned foot up $330,000. In other 
words, capital is content with twelve per cent. and the balance goes 
to labor. But the share of “labor” is not all paid in cash; a por- 
tion, under the name of “certificates of savings,” is placed to the 
holder’s credit, made part of the capital, and then begins to draw 
interest. 

During the stock period since its organization the Familistere 
has netted, in profits, over $410,000. Among the workmen there 
has been divided $168,000 and $73,000 has been placed among the 
“certificates of savings.” The legal limit of the “reserve fund,” 
$92,000, has been reached, and the twenty-five per cent. heretofore 
applied to the reserve fund will soon be applied to increase the 
joint share of capital and labor. 

However satisfactory the financial returns of the Familistere have 
been, its social triumphs, the spirit of industry and good order 
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which it has promoted, and the more economical, while more gen- 
erous, mode of living provided for its workmen are beyond praise. 
M. Godin, himself a workman and the son of a workman, seeing 
that it was impossible, outside the realms of enchantment, to trans- 
form the house of the workman into a fairy palace, did not despair 
in his attempt to place the workman himself in a palace. “The 
Familistere,” he says “is in fact nothing else. . It is the palace of 
work, the social palace of the future. What, with families scattered, 
disconnected, in cellars and in garrets, is impossible, the Familistere 
renders not only possible but a practical necessity.” In addition, 
therefore, to the foundries, there is this vast edifice, a real palace 
in appearance, the abode of 400 families, or 1200 persons, whose 
sympathetic interests make them one household. 

The buildings which make up the Familistere were completed in 
1870 at a cost of $200,000. Some idea of its extent may be ob- 
tained from the fact that it contains 1100 windows, and if the 
apartments of which it is composed were distributed into small 
houses united to each other they would extend over three miles. 
It is made up of three parallelograms, with cellars, a ground floor, 
and rises three stories. The center part is thrown back, and with 
the two wings forms an outer court 230 feet long and over 300 feet 
deep. Opposite the court are the school buildings and fronting 
the two wings are the various “offices.” Within each of the three 
parallelograms of residences is an inner glazed court, under cover, 
which allows intercourse in all weather. At each story, around 
these courts, runs a balcony, which is a street in miniature, and 
forms a sort of promenade. The rents for apartments vary from 
three to five cents a day, according to location. The arrangements 
are such that the occupants of the Familistere have as much iso- 
lation as those who live in expensive apartment houses, while what- 
ever is in common use, such as stairs, balconies, watertaps, closets, 
etc., are under the care of special paid employeds. 

Then there are schools and nurseries for the children; swimming- 
baths, gymnasium, library, reading and billiard-rooms, theatre, restau- 
rant, laundry, co-operative store, and a general kitchen where food 
is cooked at cost. The expenses for the education and instruction 
of the young, for the year ending June, 1882, were $5000. The 
school and nursery system in use at the Familistere is of the most 
admirable and successful kind. There are nurses and_ special 
teachers for the juvenile population, which is classed in seven di- 
visions. The nursery is devoted to children under two years of 

e. Those in the “baby-room” are from two to four years old. 
The “child-room” gathers in those from four to seven years of age, 
and it is here that instruction first begins. Hitherto the youngsters 
have had nothing to do but grow in the garden, where they pass 
most of the day in fair weather. At seven years of age the chil- 
dren have learned to read and have begun arithmetic. They pass 
through the remaining divisions up to fourteen years of age, and 
the last is supplemented by a “superior class” for older pupils. 

From the first week after its birth the infant, if properly vaccin- 
ated, may be admitted to the nursery and it may be left there for 
an hour or all day, as the mother 7 choose, with the certainty 
that it will be religiously cared for. However poor the parent may 
be, the child finds in the nursery the needed care, food and cloth- 
ing, and as a consequence none of those painful cases of desertion, 
so common among the poor, ever occur at Mr. Godin’s happy 
Familistere. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WOOL. 


Few things in the progress of the civilized world are more as- 
tonishing than the increased consumption of wool. This is best 
shown by the statistical account of the production which, in the 
year 1830, was about 320,000,000 pounds in weight, and in the 
year 1881 had risen to 1,926,750,000 pounds. In this extraordinary 
aggregate, Europe is set down as producing 858,750,000 pounds, 
South America and Mexico 174,000,000 pounds, the United States 
185,000,000 pounds, Australia 255,000,000 pounds, and Africa 96,000- 
ooo pounds. Of this crop England controls absolutely the Austra- 
lian, South African and English wool clips, making altogether a 
larger stock of wool than is controlled by any other commercial 
power in the world. This is the cause of her long-continued 
supremacy in the manufacture of woolen goods. She commands 
an unlimited supply of the raw material, and the product of the 
British Isles alone exceeds that of all the United States. Never- 
theless, our own progress in this business has been truly marvel- 
ous within the last twenty years, under the vast domestic demand 
created by the enormous growth of the American manufacture of 
woolen fabrics. In those lines of industry we are now able to 
supply ourselves entirely with nearly all lines of staple goods. 
Whether we ever shall become as_ successful in the production 
and exportation of wool as of cotton, petroleum, lumber and grain, 
the future alone can disclose; but we have all the elements that 
are requisite for great success in that line, as in the producing of 
breadstuffs and provisions. Like all other elements of Northern 
agriculture, the production of wool in the United States seems to 
be going rapidly and steadily farther and farther westward. 


A SOURCE OF SUGAR SUPPLY. 


A source of raw-sugar supply which has been drawn on but very 
lightly by American refiners is the beet sugar of Germany. Small 
quantities have now and then been imported by Boston refiners, 
either directly or through New York, and there has been consider- 
able imported now and then by the refiners of the latter port. The 
importation of this sugar has been going on for a number of 
years past, but only in small lots and has never, therefore, been of 
much consequence. The German beet-sugar crop comes in from 
September till November, or just when the stock of West India 
sugars are running out in our markets. The German beet-sugar 
m4 is increasing every year, and is — produced at prices which 
will enable it to compete with Cuban and other raw sugars. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


A new industry springing up in the South is the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid from iron pyrites. We now import sulphur from 
Sicily for the manufacture of the acid, and also import large 
quantities of the acid itself from England. It can be manufactured 
here from the immense deposits of pyrites cheaper, it is said, than 
it can be imported. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


The Southern cotton manufacturers have formed a protective as- 
sociation for their common benefit. During the last ‘year the cotton 
spinners in the Southern States have not been very prosperous, and 
a few of the leading manufacturers united in calling a meeting 
which was held at Atlanta, Ga., last week. These gentlemen thought 
that bad management and not over-production was the principal 
cause of the depression in their trade. When the ,meeting took 
place a- permanent organization was effected, officers were chosen, 
and a committee was named to draw up a report for the informa- 
tion of the cotton-spinning trade in all the Southern States. This 
report, which has since been circulated through the mails, explains 
the evils that are to be corrected, and the methods by which the 
association hopes to make the business of cotton manufacture once 
more a healthy and profitable industry in the States in which 
cotton is grown and those adjoining them. The report says that 
the mills hitherto have been carelessly managed, and that selling 
agents have recklessly cut prices to suit themselves, and worked 
without regard to each other or the welfare of the trade in general. 
The association proposes to disseminate practical information on the 
subject of cotton manufacturing, of the demand for and the supply 
of the several varieties of goods produced, and the prices obtained 
by the agents who sell goods for the Southern spinners. The 
weavers are invited to co-operate with the spinners, for although 
the latter have thus far suffered most from the depression, it is 
thought that those persons who weave the yarns into cloth have a 
positive interest in the successful operation of the mills. 


LEGAL ARBITRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The bill providing for legal arbitration in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, commonly known as the Voluntary Trade Tribunal Act of 
1883, has become a law by the signature of the Governor. This 
bill provides in effect that upon the joint petition or agreement 
of a certain number of workmen and a certain number of separ- 
ate firms, individuals or operators within the county, who are em- 
ployers of labor, the petitioners to have certain qualifications 
which are set forth in the act, a license for a trade tribunal may 
be issued by a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, which tri- 
bunal shall have the settlement of such labor disputes in the iron, 
flass, steel, textile and coal industries as may be submitted to it. 

he petition for the formation of this tribunal must set forth, 
among other things, the number and names of the members of 
the tribunal, an equal number representing each side, and also the 
name of an umpire. The board first attempts to come to an 
agreement without the services of the umpire, these being called 
in only after disagreement of the tribunal or failure during three 
meetings held oad fell discussion had. The award of the arbitra- 
tor or umpire is final and conclusive upon such matters only as 
are submitted to him in writing, signed by all the members of the 
tribunal, or by the parties submitting the same; but upon ques- 
tions affecting the price of labor, the decision is in no case bind- 
ing upon either party, except as they may acquiesce or agree 
therein after such award. The members of the tribunal receive no 
compensation for their services; their expenses, however, being 
paid. When the umpire makes an award, that award may be sub- 
mitted to the judge of the court under whose authority the tri- 
bunal was instituted, and if he approves the finding he indorses 
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the approval thereon, and the same is entered on the records of 
his court, and when so entered it is final and conclusive, and the 
proper court may, on motion of any one interested, enter judg- 
ment thereon, and when the award is for a specific sum of money, 
may issue final and other process to enforce the same.—/ron Age. 


PROPERTY AND MANUFACTURES IN MEXICO. 


Considerable attention is just now being centered upon Mexico, 
and it will, therefore, not be inopportune to call attention to cer- 
tain statistics which have been published in connection with that 
country. Taking first private property in the rural districts, it ap- 
pears that there are 5869 cattle ranches, valued at $ 390,000,000, and 
14,705 others, valued at $126,000,c00; there are 8341 farms and 
country seats, valued at $48,000,000; 116 groves of cocoa and 
palms, valued at $13,000,000; 479 square leagues of forests, $ 34,- 
000,000 ; 18,134 square leagues of mountain lands, $60,000,000; 40,- 
‘822 square leagues uncultivated, $96,000,000; and 897 settlements, 
$ 6,000,000—thus yielding a total value of $773,000,000. Of private 
property in cities there are 36,648 large buildings, valued at $ 897,- 
700,000; 196,846 medium-sized dwellings, $614,000,000; 1,186,440 small 
dwellings, $ 362,000,000; forty-six theatres, $5,600,000; 178 large 
Roman Catholic churches, $54,000,000; 1200 chapels and places of 
worship, $27,000,000; twenty-three rings for bull-fights, $620,000; 
ninety-eight pits for cock fights, $116,000, or a total of $ 1,961,036,- 
ooo. Government property is estimated at $ 340,000,000. These data 
which are said to be within, rather than over the mark, show 
a total aggregate value of $ 3,074,036,000, or upwards of £ 600,000,- 
ooo. The statistics do not include any estimate of the mineral 
wealth of the country, nor of public property such as coasts, ports, 
bays, lakes, rivers, etc. With regard to the manufactures of Mexico, 
which were, formerly very deficient, rapid strides have been made 
within the past ten years. The city of Mexico now boasts a num- 
ber of silk, felt, and straw-hat factories, forty-eight scarf factories, 
twenty-six silver works, thirty-two tin works, twelve match factories, 
twenty-two saddleries, seven cooper shops, twelve iron works, four- 
teen chocolate factories, four upholsteries, ten candle factories, and 
many other manufacturing industries of growing importance. On 
the line of the Mexican Central Railroad, to the north of the 
City of Mexico, there are a number of cities and towns whose 
manufactories now yield a large revenue. Emigration to Mexico 
is rapidly increasing. By the Vera Cruz Custom-House returns, it 
appears that nearly 11,000 immigrants entered that port during 
last year, of whom the greater proportion were Italians and Span- 
iards, though the Americans numbered 2178. The opening up of 
the country is also attracting many Europeans. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CATTLE. 


In South America cattle have recently increased so rapidly that 
fat bullocks have declined from $10 per head to a few cents over 
$6 per head; the hide is worth in the English markets about 
half that sum. It is estimated that in two years from now the 
number of cattle in tne Argentine Confederation will number 28,- 
000,000 against 13,000,000 in 1877, 5,000,000 of which are in the 
State of Buenos Ayres. The Confederation also claim 60,000,000 
sheep, 10,000 goats, 4,000,000 horses, and 18,000 ostriches. The popu- 
lation is only about two to the square mile. The United States has 
only 39,000,000 cattle, 43,000,000 hogs, and 42,000,000 sheep; — in 
all in round numbers, 121,000,000, according to the census of 1880 
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THE RICE PLANT. 


The rice plant is distributed over the earth as high as the forty- 
fifth parallel north, and the thirty-eighth south. It is the main 
crop of China, Japan, Burmah, Cochin China, India, Madagascar, 
Java and Italy, and is extensively cultivated in North and South 
America. Wild rice is still eaten as a luxury on the Madras coast ; 
it has a small white grain, very sweet; it grows on waste, marshy 
lands. The only reason it is not cultivated is because it returns so 
small an increase as compared with the cultivated varieties of the 
same plant. Although rice was introduced into Italy so lately as 
the thirteenth century, its cultivation on the rich meadows of Lom- 
bardy, watered by the Po, and other similarly flat lands has so in- 
creased that the Italian crop of 1879 amounted to no less than 
500,000 tons. It is the most profitable crop to the cultivators of 
any that is raised in Italy; but the same unwholesome effect of 
malaria from irrigated lands is experienced there as has proven so 
fatal in Carolina, and the Government has found it expedient to 
place its cultivation under great restrictions. This circumstance to- 
gether with the extra taxation on rice, would have destroyed any 
other culture save one that offers the only means of profitably 
cropping swampy and marshy lands. 


MOTIVE FOR EFFORTS AT INVENTION, 


A peculiarity of patent laws is illustrated in the case of Switzer- 
land. The Swiss have been almost a nation of watch-makers, yet 
nearly every improvement in timekeepers has originated in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States, and this simply because these 
countries have patent laws and Switzerland has none, thus suggest- 
ing the idea that it is of no use for a man to spend his time and 
money inventing an improvement if the moment it is done his 
neighbor can appropriate it. An inducement accomplishes great 
things sometimes. The chronometer, that little article of such in- 
estimable value to the commerce of the world, was the result of 
a prize offered by the British Government of $100,000 for any 
means by which the longitude of a vessel could be determined 
within ten miles. Harrison worked at it for forty years, and in 1767 
he won the prize. It is recorded that he made a chronometer so 
perfect that it varied but one second and a quarter in ten years. 


ITALIAN ASBESTOS. 


It appears that in Italy the working of asbestos is at present 
limited to the provinces of Turin and Sondrio. In the latter, the 
asbestos forms regular stratifications, varying from three to four inches 
thick, although in some cases it attains twenty inches. The rocks in- 
closing it consist of talc, chlorite, or steatite, of a green color, and the 
asbestos is chiefly found in fibrous masses of a yellowish white. 
Sometimes the fibers are long and close, resembling a skein of 
cotton thirty inches long. Asbestos abounds in the fissures of ser- 
pentine rocks, and is frequently mixed with other minerals. Openings 
have been made at forty different places, the inclosing rocks being 
generally blasted. When the rocks are of too considerable volume 
to be removed in this way workings are prosecuted in the unre- 
sisting deposits of asbestos, where galleries withont props are 
formed, the roof being kept up by pillars of the asbestos itself, left 
at intervals. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


Il. FORGED SIGNATURES. 


A draft purporting to be drawn by A on Roe & Smith, in favor of B, is 
received in the course of trade by C, who indorses it and forwards it for 
collection. Roe & Smith pay it, but subsequently discover that both A’s and 
B’s signatures are forgeries. Who has to lose the money? 

RepLy.—The law is stated in the opinion of the Court in the case of 
National Park Bank v. Ninth National Bank, 46 N. Y. 77, as follows: 
‘‘For more than a century it has been held and decided, without question, 
that it is incumbent upon the drawee of a bill to be satisfied that the sig- 
nature of the drawer is genuine—that he is presumed to know the hand- 
writing of his correspondent; and if he accepts or pays a bill to which 
the drawer’s name has been forged, he is bound by the act, and can neither 
repudiate the acceptance nor recover the money paid.” ‘The general question 
involved in this inquiry is one that has caused much discussion. Some ac- 
count of the different views which have been held on the subject will be found 
in Morse on Banking, page 4327 et seq., and in Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments, § 1359 et seq.; but the case above referred to seems to us a 
decisive authority. 


II. TAXATION OF. NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 


A owns National-bank stock to the amount of $5000, which is assessed 
to him on the tax rolls of the city at par. He owes on his personal notes 
$4000. Is he not entitled to that much offset, the same as he would be if 
he were assessed $5000 on any other personal property? The assessor claims 
that the offset does not apply as against bank stock. What is your opinion ? 

Rep_y.—The Bank Act provides that State taxation upon the shares of 
National banking associations ‘‘ shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State.” 
Rev. Stats. § 5219. Assuming from the language of the inquiry that the 
statutes of Michigan (from which State the inquiry comes) allow the tax-payer 
to deduct, from the amount of his personal property generally, the debts which 
he owes, in order to fix the amount for which he is taxable, then the case is 
precisely within the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
People v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539, also printed in this Magazine, vol. 34, p. 
795. That case decided that a statute of New York, which permitted a 
debtor to deduct the amount of his debts from the valuation of his personal 
property, except so much thereof as consisted of shares in National banks, 
taxed such shares at a greater rate than other moneyed capital, and was, 
therefore, void as to them. The assessor, therefore, is clearly wrong. If the 
Offset is not allowed, A will be subjected to a heavier tax, on account of his 
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shares, than the owners of moneyed capital otherwise invested, who are also 
in debt, because the latter can diminish the amount of their taxés by the 
amount of their indebtedness, which A cannot. This would work a discrim- 
ination against National-bank shares, as a subject of taxation, unfavorable to 
the owners of such shares, which is the very thing which the Act seeks to 
prevent. 





III. CAN A CASHIER ACT AS NOTARY. 


Is a Notary Public, who is a stockholder and a Cashier of a bank, pro- 
hibited from taking acknowledgments of parties giving deeds of trust to the 
same bank of which he is Cashier; or, in other words, is he an interested 
party to the extent of invalidating the deed of trust? 

REPLY.—We have not seen a decision upon this precise question, but on 
general principles we think that such an acknowledgement would be sufficieut. 
There is a well-understood distinction in the law between acts which are 
judicial and those which are merely ministerial; and, whereas the slightest 
interest will disqualify one from the performance of a judicial act, yet this 
is not the case where the act is a ministerial one. It is said in /omes on 
Mortgages that an acknowledgment may be taken by one who is so related 
to the parties as to be disqualified as judge or juror. And it seems, from the 
cases which he cites, that nothing short of a direct interest as grantee will 
disqualify the notary from acting. We do not see how it can be said in 
such a case as this, that the notary has any direct legal interest in the 
conveyance. 





IV. INTEREST AND DAYS OF GRACE. 


In the Magazine for May you reply to an inquiry that ‘‘ the maker of a note 
has no right to insist upon payment before the last day of grace, and that 
the holder is entitled to interest in full up to that day, when the note 
bears interest.” 


It seems to me that when the interest on a sixty-day note runs with the 


note, and the tender is made on the sixtieth day, of principal and sixty days 
interest, but none for the days of grace, that that is sufficient. So far as 
concerns the three days of grace, they are just as if the note were payable 
‘‘on or before”; they are the privilege of the debtor—he may pay on either 
of them, but cannot be compelled to pay before the last one expires. -There- 
fore he has, in the case stated, the offion to pay on the sixtieth day, or on 
the first, second or third thereafter, and on which soever one he does pay, 
on that one would the interest cease. 

REPLY.—We do not assent to the criticism of our correspondent, nor to 
his construction of the meaning of days of grace. As we understand the 
law, they have become actually a part of the note itself, so that, for ex- 
ample, the promise contained in the note in question was, by operation of law, 
a promise to pay, not in sixty, but in sixty-three days. The note was not due 
and the maker could not be compelled to pay it before the sixty-third day. 


We hold that the rights of the holder'and maker are reciprocal, and that as the 


maker could not be compelled to pay before the last day of grace, so the 
holder was not bound to surrender the note without payment of interest up 
to that date. This construction is convenient, because it makes the amount 
of interest payable at the maturity of note certain, and is the only one 
which does exact justice to the holder. 
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V. PRINTED SIGNATURES. 


Some days ago our bank received for collection from a New York bank the 
check of another bank drawn to their order—as ‘‘ Pay A B, cashier, or order” 
—$ 5000, on a Baltimore bank. The bank to whose order the check was. drawn 
printed on the back, ‘‘ For collection and credit of National Bank, New 
York. C D, Vice-President,” with no official signature whatever in writing. 
The Baltimore bank refused to pay the check, not recognizing the printed 
indorsement as valid. The United States Treasury and sub-departments have 
for years refused to recognize such indorsements (printed) as valid. Concurring 
in the view of the Baltimore bank, I returned the check to the New York bank 
for a written indorsement, resulting in a correspondence between us. Another 
point I took, that as the check was drawn, ex wv termini, and not so indorsed 
in a valid way, was not subject to protest. Finally, that anyone could stamp 
the name of a corporation or person upon a piece of paper, and that it was 
not forgery in the sense of imitating the sign manual in writing. Upon these 
three points I would be pleased to have your opinion. 

RrepLy.—The rule is that a printed signature is valid, if it be shown to 
have been used and adopted by the party as his signatnre. The indorse- 
ment in this case, therefore, was good. Our correspondent will find a more 
full discussion of the question in our number of April, 1880, p. 816. With 
regard to protest, the answer must depend upon the validity of the indorse- 
ment. If the indorsement was invalid protest was improper, because useless, 
but if it was valid, of course the paper would be subject to protest. It is 
well settled that paper payable to the order of ‘‘A B, cashier,” is, in law, pay- 
able to the bank of which he is cashier. Saldwin v. Bank of Newbury, 1 
Wallace 234. The check being legally payable to the New York bank, we see 
no reason why it could not be properly indorsed by any officer of that bank 
authorized to indorse. 

We have no doubt that the fraudulent use of the name of a person or 
corporation in the manner described would be forgery. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massa- 

chusetis. By CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Boston: 1883. 

This report is not less interesting and valuable than its predecessors. Large 
space is given to the very important topic of employers’ liability for per- 
sonal injuries to their employees. Then follows statistical matter relating to 
the hours of labor and wages paid in twenty-one industries which comprise 
the more important in the State, their profits and earnings; the volume clos- 
ing with a sketch of early factory labor in New England. In a future num- 
ber of the Magazine a considerable portion of this exceedingly interesting 
sketch will be laid before our readers. 


A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes 
and Checks. By the Richt Hon. SiR JOHN BARNARD ByLes. Seventh 
American from the Thirteenth London edition, with additional notes illus- 
trating the law and practice in the United States, by George Sharswood. 
Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 1883. 


This is one of the last undertakings of the accomplished American editor. 
In a prefatory note he says that the original treatise has won its way so 
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entirely to public confidence as an accurate and practical compendium of the 
law of bills of exchange and promissory notes, that nothing further need be 
said in its favor. The American editor has made extensive additions, but 
has not, as too often the case in editing books of this kind, inserted 
the notes almost at random, moved by the idea that so long as the 
principles and cases were crammed in somewhere the work of the editor was 
done. On the other hand, Judge Sharswood has prepared these notes with 
great succinctness, and has always put them under the most appropriate 
heads, and where they can be easily found. With these notes the work is 
made very complete, and of the highest utility to the practitioner in this 
branch of the law. 


Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and of the Political His- 
tory of the United States. Edited by JOHN J. LALor. Vol. II. East 
India Company—Nullification. Chicago: Melbert B. Cary & Co. 1883. 


The worth of a good encyclopedia has long been acknowledged. The 
foregoing publication has peculiar value, because it is the only one of the 
kind in the English language. Several years ago Mr. McLeod began the 
preparation of such a work, but only the first volume has ever appeared— 
nor is he ever likely to finish it. The plan of the present undertaking is 
to cover the field selected in three volumes, and the volume before us car- 
ries the topics so far down the alphabet that the completion of the work 
within’ the limit originally prescribed is assured. 

Nothing is easier than to criticise a work like this. One critic may find 
fault with the topics selected and the mode of handling them. Another 
may complain that many things ought to have been added which are not 
to be found here; a third may say just the opposite, that the topics ought 
to have been limited more strictly to such as are of an economic and _politi- 
cal nature; another critic may contend that topics which were dismissed 
with a few lines ought to have been considered at greater length; on 
the other hand, a critic, whose idea of an encyclopedia is that every 
article should be short and none exhaustive, may find fault with the length 
of many contained in this publication. Our own judgment is that, on the 
whole, the editor has shown a wide comprehension of his undertaking; that 
the topics selected are timely and useful, and their mode of presentation 
satisfactory. Considered in a general way, the volume contains a_ vast 
amount of knowledge, fresh and well put together—a great reservoir from 
which many can draw with confidence. The work will prove a great labor- 
saving instrument, an economizer of time to writers and others who wish to 
get the information here given, but have not the opportunity to consult the 
scattered and often inaccessible sources whence it was drawn. 

The articles are prepared by many writers, not a few of whom are spe- 
cialists with respect to the subjects they have handled. A considerable por- 
tion of the encyclopedia is derived from foreign sources, and the labor be- 
stowed in this direction consisted in translating and in many cases adapting 
articles to the existing condition of our knowledge. Turning now to those 
especially prepared for this work we first meet an article on ‘‘ Education and 
the State,” by Edward Cary, of the New York 7Zimes. After showing the 
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right of the State to prosecute the work of education, he discusses the 
questions,—in what way can the school be made the most useful? within 
what limits can it be properly maintained at the general cost? and at what 
point should it turn its pupils over to the agencies provided by private edu- 
cational enterprise? In discussing them he shows a strong grasp of the 
subject. A valuable article on ‘‘Gambettism”’ is by the same author. All the 
more distinctively political articles are written by Alexander Johnston, and 
form an important feature of the encyclopedia. They are written in a spirit 
of golden candor, and evince much familiarity with American history. Some 


of the titles are ‘‘ The Electoral Commission,” ‘‘ The Electoral College,” 
“* Electoral Votes,” ‘‘ Habeas Corpus,” ‘‘ Electors and the Electoral System,” 
**Impeachments,” ‘‘ The Emancipation Proclamation,” ‘‘ Embargo,” ‘‘ Federal 


Party,” ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Laws,” and ‘‘ Judiciary in our History.” One of 
the most valuable contributors is T. E. Cliffe-Leslie, whose last energies 
were expended in preparing articles for this work. Having known Leslie for 
several years, and familiar with all his writings and designs, we can appre- 
ciate somewhat his great worth as a writer. He dug deeper and more 
broadly than any English writer of this generation in his chosen field, and 
we know of no economic writings which are so deserving of prolonged study 
as his. These last productions from his pen are mournfully interesting 
for they were written in acute bodily pain, which would have deterred 
from labor a soul possessing less fortitude. The titles are ‘‘ Guilds,” ‘‘ Ex- 
change and Foreign Exchanges,” ‘‘ Feudal System,” ‘‘ Fictions in Law and in 
Political Economy,” ‘‘ Interest after the Historical Method,” and ‘* History, 
Economic and Legal,” and ‘‘ The Historical Method of Investigation.” This 
article especially is of rare merit, and should be read by all who follow 
the benighted abstract speculative method of economic investigation. The 
article on ‘‘ American Finance” is contributed by Albert S. Bolles, a name 
familiar to the readers of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and Professor in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy. One of the most valuable and 
voluminous contributors to the volume is E. J. James, recently elected pro- 
fessor in the same school. ‘‘The Science of Finance,” ‘‘ Factory Laws,” 
‘* Excise,” ‘‘ Emigration and Immigration,” and ‘‘ Insurance,” are some of 
the subjects illuminated by his pen. They are marked by candid investiga- 
tion, thorough digestion of facts, and excellent form. An elaborate and val- 
uable article on ‘‘ Fisheries” is the production of G. Brown Goode. Frank- 
lin B. Hough contributes an appropriate and valuable article on ‘‘ Forestry.” 
One of the striking articles in the volume is by David A. Wells, entitled 
‘Free Trade.” The same author has another on the ‘‘ Navigation Laws.” 
Horace White’s contribution, entitled ‘‘ Money and its Substitutes,” is an ex- 
cellent presentation of that subject. We have not space to catalogue the 
full list of American contributors, but we trust that our readers will be able 
from the slight glance bestowed on this work to learn something of its 
value. The enterprise reflects great credit on the editor and publishers. 


H. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST CALL for the redemption of bonds 
was issued by the Treasury Department on July 26. The bonds are the 
five-per-cent. funded loan of 1881, continued at three and a-half per cent. 
from August 12, 1881. The principal and accrued interest df the bonds 
designated wlll be paid on the first day of November, 1883, and the inter- 
est will cease on that day, viz.: All registered bonds of the Act& of July 14, 
1870, and January 20, 1871, continued during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment under the terms of circular No. 52, dated May 12, 1881, to bear in- 
terest at the rate of three and a-half per cent. per annum from August 12, 
1881, and which constitute the residue of those issued under the Acts of 
July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, known as continued fives, and which 
have not h retofore been called, or which have not been offered for surren- 
der and exchange into three-per-cent. bonds of the Act of July 12, 1882. 
The bonds embraced in this circular are those last dated and numbered, as 
required by Section 3 of the Act of July 14, 1870, and include those which 
have been issued on transfers since the 120th call was issued. 


New YorK Stock CLEARING HousrE.—The Osterberg system of clearing 
Stocks is now perfected, and the rules and regulations for the guidance of 
those who wish to practically test its working have been issued. The de- 
partment is situated at No..41 Exchange Place, and is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. R. L. Edwards, President of the Bank of the State of New 
York. Its business began by clearing the following stocks, without any 
charge, for the period of thirty days: Western Union, Union Pacific, St. 
Paul common, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and other stocks may be 
added from time to time at the discretion of the committee. 

The most important rules which have been issued are the following: In 
case of the failure of a member, or a failure to pay difference due at the 
time designated, or his dues or fines on demand, he shall be suspended 
from the Clearing Department, and notice of such suspension will be im- 
mediately issued to the dealers. All statements of dealers must be delivered 
at the Clearing Department, properly balanced and signed, at or before 12:30 
P.M. Tickets, signed by the Manager, designating the parties to whom stock 
shall be delivered, and which shall accompany the stock, will be dis- 
tributed through the lock boxes at 1:15 P.M. In the case of the failure of 
any member to receive or deliver stocks or bonds as directed by the Manager 
of the Clearing Department, the party with whom the transactions should have 
been settled shall have the right to close the contract under the rules of 
the New York Stock Exchange for account of the member in default. The 
loss resulting from the purchase or sale of stock purchased or sold under the 
rule for account of the party in default, shall be adjusted f7vo rafa, and paid 
by the parties who had direct transactions with the delinquent in that particu- 
lar stock. Any member who fails to present his statement at or before 
12:30 o'clock p.M. will be fined $25. For each and every error in state- 
ment a fine of $2 will be charged. 

Blank forms with instructions as to how they should be filled are also 
issued. The following is given as an elucidatory example: ‘‘ If you have any 
stock ‘‘by balance” to deliver, you send to the Clearing Department at 1:15 
P.M., when you will receive a ticket designating to whom the stock has to 
be delivered. You will find the price at which the stock is to be delivered 
on the ticket, but you will be informed of that price the day previous, 
after 3 P.M., through the indicator, and at this price, which is called the 
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settling price, all differences have to be settled. Supposing, then, you have 
bought or borrowed from different parties 5000 Union Pacific, and sold or 
loaned out the largest portion, or all, you save all risk and annoyance of 
receiving stock which you have to deliver again. You only receive such por- 
tion, if any, as you have actually to keep in your box and send a check 
for the difference only to those parties from whom your ‘are to receive higher 
than the settling price, or to whom you must deliver them for less. In the 
Same way others must send you their checks if the position is reversed. In 
delivering stocks the Clearing-House ticket must always be sent with the shares. 
The stocks are delivered direct to the parties designated on the ticket, 
as the Clearing-House Department does not receive or deliver stocks, nor 
does it handle any checks or money.” 


THE TRADE DoLLAR.—The crusade against” the trade dollar which resulted 
so quickly in its extirpation from circulation, has given rise to many ac- 
counts of the genesis of the coin. The following history of it is by 
Mr. Acton, Assistant Treasurer of the United States in New York. In an 
interview with a newspaper reporter, he said, ‘‘ There appears to be a great 
misunderstanding of the coinage and manner by which the trade dollar got 
into circulation. It is not money. It never was. By that I mean it never 
was a dollar. It was coined under an Act of Congress known as the Coinage 
Act of April, 1873, and was first issued in July of the same year. The 
trade dollar was intended to snpersede or take the place of the Mexican 
dollar. So it was made a trifle heavier and given a better cast generally. 
It was countenanced by the Government for the purpose for which it was 
made only—that of export. Mexican dollars were the coin current in China, 
and the trade dollar, it was thought, would take their place. They have 
been pretty generally accepted along the coast, but have never got very far 
into the interior. The trade dollar was coined when the single or gold 
value was adopted. and was a legal tender in sums of five dollars or less 
up to July 22, 1876. Then the Act making it such was repealed, and it 
became again a coin valuable only for the amount of silver it contained. 
A regulation was then issued by the Secretary of the Treasury that no 
trade dollars should be put in circulation or coined except for export, and 
the coin has been under a cloud ever since.”’ 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YorK.—The semi-annual 
statement of this company shows the aggregate of assets to be $463,390, 
and the total liabilities $161,397. These liabilities consist of the re-insur- 
ance reserve as required by law (being fifty per cent. of all premiums on 
policies in force), and the reserve for all other liabilities, absolute and con- 
tingent. The surplus to stockholders is $51,990, and the surplus to policy- 
holders $301,990. The statement may be found at length on the cover of 
our present number. 


LEGAL STATUS OF STOCK-EXCHANGE SEATS.—Judge Truax, of the Su- 
perior Court of New York, has affirmed the principle that a seat in the Stock 
Exchange is, in a certain sense, a privilege and not property. In 1873 
Erastus F. Mead, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, went into 
bankruptcy. Among his assets he included his seat in the Exchange, but his 
assignee at that time declined to accept the seat as an asset. Mr. Mead 
continued to pay his membership dues, and in 1879 transferred his seat to J. 
Frank Emmons, who was subsequently admitted to full privileges as a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange. In 1882 Mr. Mead’s assignee, in closing up his 
accounts, sold ‘‘ whatever right or title’’» Mr. Mead possessed in a seat in the 
Stock Exchange, at auction, to Mr. Henry McCabe, a milk dealer, of this 
city, for $1. Mr. McCabe brought suit in the Superior Court against J. 
Frank Emmons and the Stock Exchange last January to obtain possession of 
the seat with its privileges. On February 6 Judge Ingraham refused to issue 
an injunction to restrain Mr. Emmons from exercising a member’s privilege 
on account of the seat, and now Judge Truax has dismissed the complaint 
and ordered judgment for the defendants, with costs. 
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New York City.—The new banking house of James O’Connor, Son & 
Co., has begun business at 69 Wall Street, under very favorable auspices. 
The senior of this firm, Mr. James O’Connor, was formerly President of the 
Fourth National Bank of Pittsburg, and more recently President of the 
Central National Bank of Baltimore. The combined advantages of experi- 
ence, capital and credit should ensure for them a large business in the line 
of legitimate banking which they propose to follow. 

CHICAGO CLEARING-HOUSE BuSINESS.—The aggregate of yearly clearings 
at Chicago, since the organization of the Clearing House in 1865, show a 
large increase in almost uninterrupted progress since that date, as follows :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
1865 (3 quarters) $ 319,606,000 00 ~ ee $1 , 101,347,948 41 
ies eaniicdee 453,798,648 11 - Ge iivdwedaese I,212,817,207 54 
er 580,727,331 43 we Ms ceccsoue +. 1,010,092,624 37 
ee 723,293,144 gI - eee 1,044,678,895 70 
734,064,949 91 wa SR niceeoodacss 967,184,093 07 
Seer 810,676,036 28 on  —_— e+ee 1,257,750,124 31 
IP ie ecatine wigan 863,936,754 20 - ee 1,725,084, 794 85 
seeses 993,060,503 47 - 1881 ....6000.+. 25229,463,275 00 
ER 1,047,027,828 33 Ree 2, 366,536,855 oo 


BANK DirEcCTORS.—Judge Phillips, of the Macoupin Circuit Court, Illinois, 
has rendered a decision which will be of decided interest to bank directors 
and officials. He holds that a director of a bank must keep posted as to 
the condition of the institution with which he is connected. In the case at 
bar a depositor in an insolvent bank sued the directors personally and _ re- 
covered a verdict. The insolvency of the bank was caused by the fact that 
its cashier stole the funds, and the court held that it was the business of 
the directors to ascertain the true condition of the bank, and that they 
could not plead ignorance when due diligence would have discovered the facts. 

OPTION CONTRACTS,—A suit was brought before the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Kansas to recover the difference on a contract for 
the sale of grain. The defence set up was that the contract was a mere 
speculation. Judge McCrary, in delivering his opinion, said: ‘‘ The parties did 
not intend the actual delivery of the grain contracted for, but did intend to 
speculate upon the future market, and to settle the profit or loss of the de- 
fendant upon the basis of the prices of grain on a certain day as compared 
with the price at which the defendant contracted to sell. Such being the 
fact the law is well settled that the plaintiff cannot recover.” 


PROPOSED EsTABLISHMENT OF A BANK CLEARING HOUSE FOR NEW ENG- 
LAND.—A special meeting of the Boston Clearing-House Association was held 
this morning for the consideration of a proposition to establish a Clearing 
House for New England, to be located in Boston. The subject has been 
talked about by Boston bank men for a number of years, but until now it 
has-not taken a definite shape. The necessity for such a time, labor, and 
money-saving institution has long been felt by the Boston banks. Each bank 
now makes its own country collections by mail. With the banks in the 
larger New England cities nearly every Boston National bank is obliged to 
conduct an almost daily correspondence of this sort. Coliections from country 
banks require an average of more than three days, besides the laborinvolved. 

The proposition now before the Clearing-House Association contemplates 
the establishment of a New England Clearing House, organized as a_ bank 
to do exclusively collection business. The most prominent plan proposes the 
organization of a bank with a capital of $100,000, to be held by the 
Boston National banks. The proposed bank would do nothing of an ordi- 
nary banking business, but would attend solely to the collection of New 
England checks and other obligations of country banks to the Boston in- 
stitutions. Instead, therefore, of sending fifty letters daily from as many 
Boston banks to Worcester, Portland, Providence, and other places, all the 
claims would be pooled and collected promptly by messenger or express. 
The plan is not a new one, having been in successful operation in London 
for many years. The subject was favorably received by nearly all the 
members of the Clearing-House Association, and it was finally referred to a 
committee, which will report at a special meeting.—Bost. Trans., July 24. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MINT.—The annual settlement of the accounts of the 
mint for the last fiscal year show that the wastage of gold and silver was the 
smallest on the amount of bullion used during the year, of any in the 
history of the mint. The total amount of gold bullion operated upon during 
the past year was 2,210,944.82 ounces, equal to seventy-six tons. The total 
amount of silver operated upon was 45,591,338.72 ounces, equal to 1563 tons. 
The gold coinage for the year consisted of 415,486.55 ounces, equal to 
fourteen tons, the value being $7,729,982.50. The number of gold pieces 
struck and issued was 941,680. The total silver coinages issued, weighed 
10,551,908.88 ounces, equal to 362 tons, value $12,325,470.15. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. Wm. Saeger, who has served very acceptably for 
twenty-one years as President of the Allentown National Bank, has resigned 
his position as President, to take effect August Ist, but continuing a mem- 
ber of the Board. Advanced years, impaired health, and illness in his family 
are the causes moving him to resign. Mr. Esaias Rehrig, a gentleman well 
and favorably known, was unanimously elected the successor to Mr. Saeger. 


SouuH CAROLINA.—Mr. Cadwallader J. Iredell, who has been for many years 
Cashier of the Carolina National Bank of Columbia, has resigned his position 
to take the active management of a new bank. This will be known as ‘‘ The 
Commercial Bank of Columbia, S, C.,” and will begin begin business about 
September 1. 

The resignation of Mr. Iredell was accepted with expressions of regret and 
esteem by the Directors of the Carolina National. The choice of a new 
cashier resulted in the promotion of Mr. Wilie Jones, who has been Con- 
nected with this bank for fourteen years, in several capacities, to the satis- 
faction of the corporation and the public. 


TENNESSEE FUNDING ActT.—The application for an injunction to prevent 
carrying out the provisions of the recent Funding Act, has been denied by 
the Court at Nashville. The plaintiffs contended that the bonds issued under 
the Internal Improvement Act of 1852 are void, because the Act of 1652 
is unconstitutional, and because certain prerequisites made a condition pre- 
cedent under the Act were not observed, and that the Act of 1883 is un- 
constitutional and void. Chancellor Merritt, in his decision said: ‘‘ It seems 
to me to be obvious that the Act of 1852 being valid, the non-observance 
of the conditions alleged to be conditions precedent to the issuance of the 
bonds was a defence available only to the State, and that it was clearly 
within the power of the State to waive the irregularities complained of, in 
whole or in part, and compromise the debt. If the General Assembly can 
issue bonds without conditions precedent, it would seem to me that the 
Legislature could waive the conditions at any time if not complied with. 
This was done by the Act of 1883. I am of the opinion that the fact that 
there were irregularities in the issuance of the bonds on the part of the 
agents of the State would not be an available defence on the part of the 
State after the bonds had gone into the market and passed into the hands 
of innocent holders. I am of opinion that the same legal obligation was on 
the State to pay the bonds under the Act of 1852 as to pay the State debt 
proper bonds.” 


IR1IsH SAVINGS BANKS.—The report of savings in Ireland for the past 
year show that the deposits and cash balances in the joint-stock banks in- 
creased by £ 2,585,000, from £ 30,161,000 at the end of 1881 to £ 32,746,- 
000 at the end of 1882. This large increase has only been surpassed in the 
prosperous years of 1864, 1865, and 1871. The trustee savings banks situ- 
uated in twenty-eight towns show an increase of £ 36,000 from 4 2,042,000 
in 1881 to £ 2,078,000 in 1882. The bank-note circulation of Irish banks in 
December, 1882, shows the large increase of £858,000 from £ 7,476,000 in 
1881 to £ 8,334,000 in 1882. The only years since 1859 when there was 
anything like similar increase were 1865 and 1874, and then the increases 
were £ 819,000 and £ 816,000 respectively. The recent recovery has been 
£ 205,000 in three years. In the former crisis—1860-63—it took eight years 
to recover, and it was not until 1870 that the amount in 1859 was reached. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 75.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
New YorRK CITY....... Jas .O’Connor, Son & Co Be TEN See 
DaKoTA Springfield..... Bank of Springfield...... First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 
, (Geo. W. Snow & Co.) 
| er Biggsville. ..... First National Bank...... = .... eee eens 
$ 50,000 H. M. Whiteman, /r. J. E. Barnes, Cas. 
mda Ri caones National Bank of El Paso, cnaidiain aie’ 
$50,000 Abr. S. McKinney, Pr. Samuel T. Rogers, Cas. 
InD .... Bedford ....... Indiana National Bank.. United States National Bank. 
$50,000 Archibald C. Voris, Pr. Thomas H. Malott, Cas. 
eS ere BER DEN EE cccs  ééi_ @bb0e0cecees 
$ 50,000 fly poe | Fr. J. R. Hays, Cas. 
o. oa iccceceese 2 eee Traders’ Bank, Chicago. 
w _,. Silver City..... Silver City on beseevane Union National Bank, Chicago. 
$ 25000 C. G. Greenwood, Pr. W. B. Oaks, Cas. 
KANSAS. Hamover....... Taft & Goodrich........ Kountze Brothers, 
w .. Strong City.... Strong City National B’k. —............ 
$ 50,000 Stephen F. Jones, Pr. Edward A, Hildebrand, Cas. 
Bscse Havre de Grace. First National Bank...... = = ci .isccceees 
60,000 Arthur Vosbury, /r. R, K. Vanneman, Cas. 
Minn... Alexandria..... ee 
60,000 + F. B. Van Hoesen, Pr. G. B. Ward, Cas. 
© .» MM icedncsus pL 
$ 100,000 Wm. D. Washburn, Pr.C. S. Gudemin, Cas. 
i. oe A Se wens German-American Nat’lB’k. —............ 
$ 50,000 Charles A. Hull, ry. Edgar Hull, Cas. 
Carthage....... First National Bank..... == ss... weceeeee 
$ 100,000 Wm. E. Brinkerhoff, Pr. Victor A. Wallace, Cas. 
»  .. Springfield..... Exchange Bank.......... (To commence August 15.) 
$ 50,000 John B. Noland, /r. W. G. Porter, Jr., A. C. 
Mont.. Livingston..... First National Bank...... Mercantile National Bank, 
$ 50,000 C. Livingston, Pr. Fred. Ward, Cas 
Nes.... Wilber ........ First National Bank...... American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
$ 50,000 Oliver H. Patch, Pr. John S. Edwards, Cas. 
N.J.... Bridgeton...... Bridgeton National Bank, —~............. 
$100,000 Thomas U. Harris, Pr. James W. Frenchard, Cas. 
N. Y... Norwich....... Chenango NationalBank.  _............ 
$ 100,000 Cyrus B. Martin, /». Henry T. Dunham, Cas. 
ee Owego National Bank...  —s_..........4... 
$50,000 George B. Goodrich, Pr. Clarence A. Thompson, Cas. 
Onto... Chillicothe..... Centval National Gam... (j§<«o § «s_ awccccccccce 
$100,000 Thomas G. McKell, Pr. Theodore Spetnagel, Cas. 
w ., Greenville ..... Second National Bank.. Hanover National‘ Bank. 
$100,000 William K. Kerlin, Pr. Robert A. Shuffelton, Cas. 
a lag beatae om Tipp National Bank..... Continental National Bank. 
$60 Samuel Sullivan, Pr. A. W. Miles, Cas. 
S.C.... Columbia...... Commercial Bank. (Com mence Sept.1) Nat’! B’k Republic, 
Cadwallader J. Iredell, Mgr. 
Texas.. Dallas......... Dallas National Bank.... Seaboard Bank, 
$ 150,000 Charles Wheeler, Pr. E. M. Reardon, Cas. 
w ,, Greenville ..... First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Thomas H. King, Pr. George M. Oneal, Cas. 
Pox TERRE cence cece PitGt IUGSIORR OME... ccs | es eeesdcccee 
$50,000 William Hamsler, Py. W. L. Murphey, Cas. 
Wis.. .. Arcadia........ Bank of Arcadia......... National Park Bank, 
J. Gillespie, Pr. J. M. Higbee, Cas. 
S: - oo Mien Fiat... Piet DE icccce | «hb t ceeccees 


$ 50,000 A. E. Bosworth, Pr. A. E. Morse, Cas. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


CoL.... Leadville...... 
u . Saguache...... 
DAKOTA Huron......... 
” arr 
a ee 
Iowa. .. Alta 
« .. Nora Springs... 
" . Sioux Rapids... 
" . Storm Lake.. 
KAN.... Belleville...... 
” (ED ieececes 
" . Strong City... 
Mass... Lawrence...... 
Micu... Vassar ........ 
MINN... Alexandria..... 
” . Chatfield..... , 
Mo.... est init 
NEB Cheser.. re 
w Fairbury....... 
” Hebron........ 
” Lincoln .....e.- 
” McCook........ 
” P,. cc ccees 
OHIO... Paulding ..... 
PENN... a « 
a“ oe 
TENN... Nashville paead 
TEXAS.. Burnet......... 
” 0, 


Wyom.. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, 


... Budge & Goldschmict ; 
... W. H. Goadby & Co.; 
. Hallgarten & Co.; 
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ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 74.) 


Lincoln National Bank; removed to 42d Street, 
Vanderbilt Avenue. 

now H. P. Goldschmidt & Co. 
admit Edward Bement. 


dissolved. New firm, style same. 

Bank of Leadville; assigned. 

San Luis Valley Rank; discontinued. 

Beadle County Bank; now Beadle County National Bank. 
Same officers. $5 0,000 

Bank of Lisbon (Kindred, Green & Ce.); 
Kindred. 


Howe, Hodge & Co.; 


near 


now Green & 


now Peter Howe & Sons. 


. James F. Toy; succeeded by (Branch) Farmers’ Loan and 





. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank ; 


Trust Co. F. B. Browne, Cas. 
Exchange Bank (A. B. Tredway); now E. S. Wheeler. 
Hoskins & Toy; succeeded by (Branch) Farmers’ Loan & 

Trust Co. J. F. Harshberger, Cas. 
succeeded by Farmers’ Loan 
Incorporated. W. H. Hoopes, Pres. 
R. H. Brown, Cas. $150,000 
now Davis, Steele & Co. 
National Bank. 


& Trust Co. 
James F. Toy, 77. 
George N. Davis & Bro.; 
Citizens’ Bank; now Citizens’ 
Officers. $50,000. 
Strong City Bank; now Strong City National Bank. 
Same officers. $50,000. 
Pacific National Bank ; Capital to be increased to $ 150,000 
payable, in full, on October 1. 


Same 


T. North & Son; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
management. $50,000. 

Bank of Alexandria; now First National Bank. Same 
management, 


000. 
O’Ferrall & Trego; succeded by Onstine & Doud. 
Traders’ Bank; now First National Bank. Same officers. 
$ 100,000. 
Thompson & Dinsmore ; 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
Same officers. $50,000 
W. J. Thompson & Co.; 
Same management. 
Marsh Brothers, Mosher & Co.; succeeded by Marsh National 
Bank. Same management. $ 100,000, 
Bank of McCook (Taylor & Meserve); succeeded by State 
Bank of McCook (incorporated.) 
Kearney County Bank (Kent, Palmer & Co.); now Kent & 
Palmer. 


. Jay Olds & Co.; suspended. 
. Ashton Coates & Co.; suspended. 
Work & Co.; dissolved. 

_ Merchants’ National Bank; voluntary liquidation. 

W. H. Westfall & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. 
Same management. $ 50,000 

Boyd & Sibley; now Boyd & Boyd. 

Stebbins, Post & Co.; now Morton E. Post & Co. 


now James Dinsmore. 
now First National Bank. 


now Exchange Bank Company. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from July 


0., page 71.) 


Bank and Piace. Elected, In place of 
CoL,... First National Bank, pg ee < “Y. _. 4 . Thatcher. 
Caatee Ca.) ose. se... es 
eer! Lake, A. ag ae -—s . . weeeenes 
. , aniel L. Taylor .... G. R. Swallow. 
» .. First National — }< George R. Swallow, Cas. W. Saeger. 
; . B. Brown, A. an E. D. Wight. 
DAKOTA Beadle County National Bank, R. We MR, FaPikccc: «se eno sense 
Huron. { Leon L. Stewems, 4.C.°° sc accccee 
w .. First National Bank, « ...W.N.Coler, Jr.,.V.P..  ........ 
. a , John D. Lawler, Pr..... S. F. Goodykoontz. 
w ,. First National Bank, Mitchell. } M. H. Rowley, V. P..... J. D. Fegan. 
lis s0~s Nat’l Exchange B’k, Augusta.. Charles E. Coffin, Cas... J. S. Bean.* 
| Freeport National Bank....... a SO OA Ore Te 
w _., Second National B’k, Galesburg. John G. Vivian, 4.C.... = ........ 
‘ Be Gr es Fs Pocdccees G. M. Murphey. 
« .- La Salle National Bank...... G. M. Murphey, Cas..... W. G. Reeve. 
IND .... First Nat’] B’k, Indianapolis... J. L. Ketcham, V. P.... —......... 
Iowa... First National Bank, Davenport. J. E. Stevenson, V. P... L. Schricker. 
w ., First National Bank, Elkader.. Henry Meyer, Cas....... E. V. Carter. 
« .,. Knoxville Nationa] Bank ...... J.S.Cunningham,V. P..... eee 
w ., Osage National Bank.......... re 8 0 Se! eee 
w ., First Nat’] B’k, Storm Lake.... Joseph Sampson, /7.... J. Harker.* 
KANSAS. First National Bank, Abilene... J. E. Martin, 4. C...... ss. nee eee 
‘s First National Bank, ( J. T. Phinney, Cas...... J. S. Warden. 
' Frankfort. ) A. B. Pomeroy, A. C..... J. T. Phinney. 
« ., First National Bank, Garnett. } ony eee cision 
MD..... Nat’! Exch, B’k, eee . J. Scott, Acting Cas. dur ing absence of Cas. 
w .. Second Nat’! B’k, . C. C. Horner, Acting Pr. during abs. of Pr. 
Washington County Nat. B’k, 7 ’ 

u ' Williamsport. . J. TE. Metter, Citticce ces: E. G. W. Stake. 
Mass.. Holliston National Bank....... John H. Andrews, Cas.. T. E. Andrews. 
" . Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Salem... Henry M. Batchelder,Cas. _.......... 
uw .. Salem Nationa! Bank.,......... Joseph W. Lefavour,V.P.  —.. eee. 


.. Watertown Savings Bank.... 
» _.. Hampden Nat’! B’k, Westfield. 


MONT .. Montana Nat’! Bank, Helena... 
NEB.... First National Bank, Fremont.. 
N. Y.... Sherburne National Bank...... 
N. C.... B’k New Hanover, Wilmington. 
OHIO... First National Bank, Athens.. 


» .. First National Bank, Bellevue. . 
w .. First National Bank, Eaton.. 
. Merchants’ Nat’!] Bank, Lima.. 


» .. First National Bank, 
Springfield. 
PENN... Allentown National Bank...... 
u . National B’k of West Chester. 
S. C.... Carolina Nat’l Bank, Columbia. 
” .. Merchants’ and Planters’ 


National Bank, Union. 


, Alfred Hosmer, /r...... 


a. 2 eee 


John K, Stickney, V. P.. 
Charles L. Weller, Cas.. 


eeeneeeee 


i Gs Ca escecs = s-seb wees 
OR Eas 3s ev neue: 
Homer G. Newton, Cas.. H. T. Dunham. 
Ieaec Bates, 2. .... secs C. M. Stedman. 
mT ee eee 
Amos Woodward, Cas... E. H. Brown. 
C. F. Brooke, Jr., Cas... J. A. Du Sang. 


A. Edgar Hubbard, A.C. 


R, W. Thrift, Jr., Cas... O. B. Selfridge. 
B. H. Warder, Pr Tees J. Ludlow. | 
jJ. Hi. cage V. P..... B. H. Warder. 
SY Soe W. Saeger. 


Paul F. Wiseckeaa Cas. W. W. Jeffris. 
I. Carie Carver, A. 2. . P. F. Whitehead. 
Wilie Jones, Cas. (Sept. 1) C. J. Iredell. 


T. B. Jeter. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
TENN .. First National Bank, { Thomas Plater, V. P.... J. C. Warner. 
Nashville. i W.F, Bang, Jr., A.C.... L. R. Eastman. 
# .. Third National Bank, » Edgar Jones, ie A. W. Harris. 
TEXaAsS.. First National B’k, Gainesville. F. M. Dougherty, P~.... L. G. Cairns. 
We Be Chee, Fone cece W. D.- Bethell. 
rr Planters’ Nat’! B’k, Danville. W. P. Bethell, V. P..... W. F. Cheek. 
i MMs — geedenec 
w . Bank of Warren, Front Royal.. W. P. King, Cas........ e H. French. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 


No. 
2987 





* Deceased, 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from July No., page 72.) 
Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
First National Bank .. ......... Townsend North, 
Vassar, MICH. Frank North. $50,000 
Marsh National Bank.......... Charles W. Mosher, 
Lincoln, NEB. Richard C. Outcalt. 100,000 
Beadle County National Bank.. Everell F. Dutton, 
Huron, DAKOTA. Frank E. Stevens. 50,000 
Citizens’ National Bank........ J. T. Brady, 
Sabetha, KANSaS. A. C. Moorhead. 50,000 
First National Bank............ Oliver H,. Patch, 
Wilber, NEB. John S. Edwards. 50,000 
Second National Bank..... .... William K. Kerlin, 
Greenville, OHIO. Robert A. Shuffelton. 100,000 
Central National Bank......... Thomas G, McKell, 
Chillicothe, OunI0. Theodore Spetnagel. 100,000 
First National Bank............ John A. Buckstaff, 
Fairbury, NEB. Daniel B. Cropsey, 50,000 
First National Bank....... .... F, B. Van Hoesen, 
Alexandria, MINN. G. B. Ward. 60,000 
Owego National Bank.......... George B. Goodrich, 
Owego, N. Y. Clarence A. Thompson. 50,000 
National Bank of - . Fr Abraham S. McKinney, 
1 Paso, ILL Samuel T. Rogers. 50,000 
First National Bank............ Thomas H., King, 
Greenville, TEXAs. George M. Oneal. 50,000 
Bridgeton National Bank....... Thomas U. Harris, 
Bridgeton, N. J. James W. Frenchard. 100,000 
Anoka National Bank.......... William D. te 5 
Anoka, MINN. . Gudemin. _100,000 
First National Bank............ A, E. Bosworth, 
Stevens Point, Wis. A. E. Morse. 50,000 
Strong City National Bank..... Stephen F. Jones, 
Strong City, KANSAS. Edward A. Hildebrand. 50,000 
First National Bank ............ H. M. Whiteman, 
Biggsville, ILL. J. E. Barnes. 50,000 
Tipp National Bank..... ...... Samuel Sullivan, 
Tippecanoe, OHIO. Ahijah W. Miles. 60,000 
First National Bank............. William E. Brinkerhoff, 
Carthage, Mo. Victor A. Wallace. 100,000 
First National Bank............ Crawford Livingston, 
Livingston, MONT. Fred. Ward. 50,000 
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No Name and Place. President and Cashier. Copitat. 
3007 First National Bank............ W. H. Westfall, 
Burnet, TEXAS, W. H. Hotchkiss. 50,000 
3008 Dallas National Bank.......... R. V. Tompkins, V. P. 
Dallas, Texas, E. M. Reardon. 150,000 
cog German-American Nat’! Bank... Charles A. Hull, 
St. Cloud, MINN. Edgar Hull. 50,000 
3010 First National Bank............. Arthur Vosbury, 
Havre de Grace, MD. R. K. Vanneman. 60,000 
3011 Chenango National Bank...... Cyrus B. Martin, 
Norwich, N. Y. Henry T. Dunham. 100,000 
3012 Albia National Bank........... William Bradley, 
Albia, Iowa, J. R. Hays. 50,000 
3013 Indiana National Bank......... Archibald C. Voris, 
Bedford, IND. Thomas H. Malott. 50,000 
3014 First National Bank............ William Hamsler, . 
Mexia, TEXAS. W.L. Murphey. 50,000 





Ou10 LIFE INSURANCE AND TrRusT Co.—In July the account of James 
P. Kilbreth, trustee of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, was filed 
in the Probate Court in Cincinnati. The company assigned for the benefit 
of the creditors in the year 1858. The account is voluminous, and carefully 
and systematically presented. It embraces over one hundred pages in all 
its details. The summary shows the following, which will be of interest to 
the thousands of creditors: 





Total receipts....... Ee $ 1,234,540 10 
Dividends paid and to be paid upon this account...... 644,884 46 
EY Sn cnccnnnssstesneesadeeesenscsaeowewns 309,045 OI 
Total amount paid creditors of all classes............. $ 1,013,929 47 


The total percentage of receipts paid to creditors is 82.13. 


The expenses of the trust were as follows: 





CI, wi 6 anne sent enceesndscnseess sonssaus ees --» $87,279 51 
Compensation of Trustees........... sénenneontecaieewns 76,146 83 
EE CII gv nccdvcencendesanccccesoneveeses 57,184 29 
a $220,610 63 


There remains in the hands of the trustee $34,351.25, to be distributed 
in dividends amongst the holders of the outstanding certificates, which 
amount to $361,32u.82. This yields a final dividend of 91g per cent., which, 
with the dividends previously declared, makes the total dividend paid to un- 
secured creditors about 4614 per cent. 

In his report Mr. Kilbreth says: ‘*‘ There probably never was a great 
failure in this country, in which the complications were so all-pervading, and 
where the assets were of such uncertain value, and so hard to reach.” 

‘‘The cash turned over to us by the assignees was only $47,790.94, after 
an administration of more than a year, the available assets being almost 
entirely gone, and every account of importance tied up in litigation in a 
number of States and in Europe, but chiefly in New York City. It soon 
became evident that a forced and hurried liquidation would yield to un- 
secured creditors a meager pittance, perhaps ten per cent., and that the only 
hope lay in patienjly seeking to unravel complications, resist unjust demands, 
and pursue with diligence all legal remedies. Uuder these discouragements 
the entire receipts have reached to $1,234,540.10, out of which the unse- 
cured creditors will receive $644.884.46, more than four-fifths of which they 
have received many years ago. The total dividend for this class of creditors 
will be forty-six and a-half per cent.” 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of July has neither been one of realization of the hopes 
entertained of it in June, or of promise for the coming month. The ‘“‘ Fourth 
of July” boom, that was to have let the bulls out of their heavy loads, at 
a profit, or without loss, proved to be a boomerang. It had been more 
than discounted in June. Hence we have had declining markets as a rule 
for the greater part of July. This was the tendency, especially during the 
first half of the month, and before the telegraph strike entered, as the pre- 
dominating element in financial and commercial affairs. That tendency was 
the result of natural causes. The strike suspended their operation in part, 
or wholly, and substituted artificial ones in their stead. The situation of 
the markets at the close of the month, therefore, is complicated by this 
vexed and still unsettled element, which, although purely an outside one, is 
more potent and universal in giving direction to prices, in the immediate 
future, than any other—possibly than all others. Other outside influences 
have also played an important and at times controling part in some of the 
markets. Yellow fever at Southern ports, and the fear of its spread inland, 
broke provisions very severely early in the month, and this danger still hangs 
over that market, liable at any moment to rob it of all the improvement 
gained in the latter half of the month. Cholera in Egypt and its probable 
spread to India and Europe, has been at times the chief factor in the wheat 
market, as such extension of its terrible ravages would result in the closing 
of the Suez Canal, aud three months’ delay to sailing vessels and one month 
to steamers bringing Indian wheat to Europe, by sending them around the 
Cape of Good Hope, if not in stopping all shipments from India, which 
would throw Europe upon America to make up this deficit. On the other 
hand, , the demoralization to all business that would follow its spread to 
Europe, was a depressing influence on wheat which counterbalanced at times 
the bullish effect of the prospective cutting off of Indian supplies. With 
these two staples—hog products and wheat—thus largely controlled by these 
purely accidental and extraordinary influences, the balance of the breadstuffs 
and provision list has closely sympathized. 

The petroleum market was also adversely affected by one of these three 
outside elements—the telegraph strike—but rebounded when it was ended, so 
far as that trade was concerned, by the resumption of the Rapid Telegraph 
Company, whose lines extended into the oil regions. Dairy products were af- 
fected in the same way as other produce markets by the strike, though to 
less extent, as the business in options is light in this trade. Cotton and 
coffee have been affected very little, if any, because the cable service has 
not been interrupted, and those markets depend more upon foreign news and 
quotations than upon domestic. The stock market, however, has been in a 
state of suspended animation since the strike began, as Western Union stock 
has been the key of the market, and more immediately and seriously affected 
by the strike than anything else. Its revenues are not only cut off, but the 
little business done is at a loss, entailing, as estimated by good judges, and 
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from their annual gross earnings for 1882, a loss of fully $50,000 per day, 
and $300,000 per week, or at the rate of $15,600,000 per annum, while their 
largest gross earnings have been only about $18,000,000. 

The June boom in stocks on the ‘‘ improvement in the iron trade” has since 
proved fallacious, in the frequent and large failures of iron manufacturers, and the 
suspension and curtailed production of others, owing to the fact that the 
railroads are not replenishing their rolling stock, nor even keeping up their 
tracks or equipment, on account of financial embarrassments or in order to 
keep up unearned dividends. The former is true of nearly the whole Gould 
system, and the latter of even the best of the Vanderbilt roads, the New 
York Central, whose rolling stock is admittedly bad, and whose dividends, 
on, so good an authority as Poor, we are told, are not earned. Good crop 
prospects are the only bright spot in the Wall Street horizon, and these have 
improved the past month, giving us promise of nearly an average wheat crop, 
though 75,000,000 bushels less than the big crop of last year, with 80,000,000 
bushels of the old crop to carry over, however, which gives us about the same 
supply as for 1882, or 500,000,000 bushels. The prospects of the oat crop 
are for 500,000,000, or 25,000,000 bushels more than a year ago; of a corn 
crop of nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 375,000,000 bushels more than in 
1882, as big crops of rye and barley, enormous cotton, hay, potato and root 
crops, more hogs, cattle and sheep than in two years past, with a shortage 
only in apples and a few of the minor crops. These are, on present con- 
ditions, although with late copious rains there is less danger to the crops, not 
yet matured, than usual, and they may all be considered virtually safe except 
corn and cotton and those also, barring early frosts. The business of the 
railroads, therefore, for another year, promises larger than for the present 
one. The only trouble is that there has been an over-production of roads 
until the biggest crops do not employ them all. 

There is this further in favor of them, however, that general business should 
be better this year than last, as it takes two good crop years to repair the 
losses of one bad year, which we had in 1881, and the West bound business 
as well as the East bound should be much better than a year ago, and may 
help put the weak and waterlogged roads on their feet again. 

This insures, at same time, prosperity in the agricultural States and to the 
commerce of the country, both home and foreign, which in turn will stimu- 
late demand for manufactured goods of all kinds to repair, restore and 
replenish the last two poor year’s wear and tear. This will be a spending 
year in those States rather than one of retrenchment and economy, all due to 
two good crops in succession, ~° 

The bugbear of a tight money market next fall, based upon an extraordinary 
demand to move these enormous crops, is hardly warranted, for the reason that 
there will be less rush of crops early this year than for the past five years. 
Usually at this season exporters have bought millions of our new crop of wheat 
for August, September and October shipment, which compels its early move- 
ment. This year they have not bought a bushel for two reasons; our specu- 
lators got up a, short-crop scare and run up the late options or new crop, 
several cents higher than cash wheat, whereas the reverse is usually the case. 
The other reason is that Europe has replenished her reserves this year for the 
first time after her past four short-crop years. Great Britain will have some 
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34,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour to carry into new crop this year, when 
she has not had over 10 to 12,000,000 in the past four years. Other import- 
ing countries are in the same condition, with average crops of home-grown 
wheat. Hence ‘the demand for our surplus will not be so large at the begin- 
ning of the crop as usual and our crops will move more uniformly through 
the year, the farmers holding more than the usual proportion of these 
till Europe wants them. Hence we do not agree with those who look for 
such a tight money market this fall unless for other reasons than moving the 
crops. Besides the call of the Treasury of over $30,000,000 bonds for 
October 1, is something that had not been expected since the reduction of 
revenue by the new tariff, and puts in circulation nearly the whole enormous 
balance that has been lying idle in the Treasury for several years past. 

Money still continues as easy as ever without sign of increasing demand, as 
there is less locked up in preduce by speculators than usual, although stocks 
are large, for prices are low since the late liquidation in Chicago, and less is 
locked up in margins, as that collapse has checked speculation in everything 
and liquidation has taken its place. McGeoch’s lard pool have settled up at 
fifty cents on the dollar within a month of its failure, and a better export 
and home consumption of hog products at the decline of forty per cent. in 
values has followed, which has restored temporary confidence in that trade, 
Vellow fever being the chief bugbear in the near future and a big supply 
of hogs over the later options, and next Fall when much lower prices are 
looked for. The dark spot outside of Wall Street is in the continued failures 
throughout the country in excess of last month and last year, largely in 
the Eastern or manufacturing States, and in the liquor trade, owing to the 
prohibition against exporting and re-importing it in bond to postpone pay- 
ment of tax to the Government. But the good crops and a better Fall 
trade in consequence should lessen these failures in a couple of months 
more at farthest. 

The dairy interests have had a slow dragging market for July, and so far 
as butter is concerned the speculators are the cause and the chief sufferers, 
as they have put up the price three cents in this market and piled away 
some 175,000 packages in cold storage in this city, costing them twenty-one 
to twenty-two cents, for which they could not get over nineteen to twenty 
cents if put on the market for export. Meanwhile the farmers of this State 
are repeating their last year’s folly in holding back and playing into the hands 
of the speculators and butterine and oleomargarine manufacturers, by keeping 
up the price when it is profitable for them to manufacture. The Western 
dairymen, however, are wiser, and having lost their California market this year 
they are selling as fast as they make to the Eastern speculator, as the flush 
feed throughout the country, including California as well as Europe, is mak- 
ing production of butter the world over greater than ever before. Cheese is 
in the same boat, except that it has not been held back, and consequently 
has not accumulated here. 

Petroleum would not go up while the old Wall Street and Pittsburgh 
syndicate had 12,000,000 barrels. crude, and the market went down until 
they sold out and touched the dollar line before it reacted, and even for 
a moment went to ninety-seven and seven-eighths cents. Then the field got 
bullish on declining production in the old oil territory, without enough in- 
crease in new to compensate and not much prospect of it, and with the aid of 
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the trade here put the market back the last few days of the month sharply to 
$1.11 and over, on large trading. The Standard Company and Sage and 
Keene are supposed to be in this move. But above $1.10 and $1.15 the 
market has not held since Cherry Grove dried up, and below $1 it has not 
stayed any length of time, indicating between $1 and $1.10 as about its value. 
The iron trade has been talked up, and on the New York Metal Exchange it 
was marked up a little early in the month on some Wall Street purchases for 
its ‘‘ moral effect’ on the stock market, which scared in some ‘‘ shorts” to 
“cover,” but since then it has relapsed into dullness with little change in 
prices, as the curtailment of production by failures of manufacturers and idle- 
ness of others has stopped accumulations. 

There has been a little spurt in tin on the New York Exchange of about 
the same nature. 

Cotton has gone steadily down, in absence of Liverpool demand, as spinners 
there had more reserves of cotton from last year than expected, while cholera 
in Egypt demoralized the trade with that country and India in fabrics, which 
have tended downward. Our stocks here and South have been too large, our 
spinners doing little, as their demand for goods is light and at unsatisfactory 
prices, while the prospects of a new crop are for one as big as last year, in 
spite of a little drought scare and worm in the Eastern Gulf States. 

The woolen trade is in a still worse condition from over-production and lack 
of demand, both of which combine to make things pretty blue, but without 
important failures. 

Coffee has not been active the past month and prices have fluctuated but 
little, as home trade has been light and the receipts at Rio have been free, 
while speculation has fallen off in this as in other markets. The situation is 
tather mixed and unsatisfactory at the close of the month, and August does 
not look like much improvement. But when summer vacation is over, crops 
begin to move, railroads do a better business, strikes are settled, manufac- 
turers resume, and exporters take our staples more freely (unless speculators 
hold them too high) we should have a good Fall trade, at cheap prices, with 
increased consumption. 

At the close of two weeks’ stubborn contest the telegraph strike is no 
nearer settlement than at its commencement. The business of the Western 
Union Co. was taken on the last Saturday and Monday of the month without 
the ‘‘subject to delay” notice, which looked as if the ranks of the strikers 
were broken. But on Tuesday the blockade occurred and messages from 
Philadelphia to New York came by mail, and Chicago dispatches were twelve 
hours or more late. The usual dullness and holiday character of Saturday 
and Monday in summer had enabled the Company to make this show of 
improvement, which might effect both the strikers and public opinion 
which has supported them thus far. On inquiry, however, it is evident that 
the Company has made no break in the ranks of the operators, and the 
prospect seems poor of any settlement ‘of the differences for some time yet. 
What the outcome wiil be, whether a people’s telegraph on _ co-operative 
principles, or a Government telegraph, does not seem clear. One thing, 
however, is sure, the business of the whole country will continue to 
suffer severely until this blockade is removed. Hence the outlook for the 
immediate future, and until this cloud is removed, is not at all. bright. 
Fortunately it is in dull summer, else the injury would be fourfold. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows: 

1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
June 30... $ 328,088,200 . $64,189,600 . $26,122,800 . $324,289,900 . $15,642,600 . $9,239,925 
July 7... 328,653,200. 62,799,500 - 24,431,700 . 322,348,200 . 15,612,300 ° 6,644,150 

*€  14..+ 329,839,300 . 64,817,200 . 25,532,400 . 327,326,700 . 15,527,200 ' 8,517,925 
*« 21... 328,356,100 . 64,646,700 . 26,493,900 . 326,205,100 . 15,583,400 . 9,589,325 
“28... 327,250,300 . 63,130,000 . 27,103,700 . 323,575,900-. 15,378,600 . 9,339,725 

The Boston bank statement is as follows : 

1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 30.....++ $144,317,800 .--+ $4,909,200 .... $4,882,900 .... $87,673,700 ....$ 28,916,400 

146,5919700 -.+- 5,111,800 .... 4,383,600 .... 89,910,200 .... 29,012,500 
” sessees 1479714;800 «40+ 4)905,100 «+++ 4,199,700 .... 89,765,900 .... 28,829,100 
” 147,164,600 .... 5,171,500 .... 453399500 -+-- 89,713,400 .... 28,833,800 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1883. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
june 30 $ 78,437,321 sees $20,915,607 woes $74,392,555 ~ee+ $09,687,433 
July = Joccccces 78,852,715 coos 2%5451,347 sees —-739447,042 ooee 9,591,828 

- 799142,296 cece 20,959,151 cece 732490,231 cee 915779923 
799712,511 sess 19,562,090 sees -7'14820,6€0 ° 9+535)281 
79,778,802 anwe 18,766,498 71,524,064 ‘ 9,480,256 
We append the usua! quotations of leading wade for the weeds 
QUOTATIONS : July 7. July 14. July 2} July 31. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 102% .. ee a, 101 , — 
U.S. 4s, 1891, Coup. 112%... 112%. 11238 .. 112% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 119 = 18% .. 1185 .. 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 83% .. 80% .- 79% -+- 80% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 119% .. 116% .. 11538 .. 116% 
Lake Shore....++++++. 106% .. 106% .. 107% .. 108 
Chicago & Rock Island 124% .. 121% .. t21%.. 122% 
New Jersey Central... 88% .. 86 8614 87% 
Del. , Lack. & West.... 1284 .. 12358 «- 123% . 125% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 109% .. 1084 .. 109 108% 
Reading 59K .. 56 - 564% .. 56% 
North Western........ 133%: 128% . 127% 128% 
Pacific Mail qtlg ee 38% .. 37 me 37% 
Eic. ccccccccccccccees 37% .. 35% =~ 347% .. 35 
Discounts . sooeeee 54 @6K%.. 54H @6% .. 5% @6%.. cs] @ 6% 
Call Leone... sccosccoee 2 @2%-- 2@2H «1 1%@2. 18 @2 
Bills on London......- 4.84%4@4.89.- 4.84@4.87%.. 4.83@4.86%.. 4.83@4.86% 
Treasury balances,coin $115,425,173.- $115,649,611.. $116,253,986 .. 117,782,127 
Do. do. cur. $8,200,890 .. $ 7,939,578 -- $7,580,552 -» 7,497,376 


ec 
DEATHS. 


BEAN.—On July 10, aged fifty-nine years, JAMES S. BEAN, Vice-President 
of the Ogdensburgh Bank, N. Y. 

CLYMER.—On July 26, aged sixty-two years, WiLLiAM H. Cryer, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Reading, Penn. 

CouDEN.—On June 24, aged sixty-six years, JAMES S. COUDEN, President 
of the Morrow Bank, Ohio. 

CurTENIUS.— On July 12, aged seventy-eight years, FREDERICK W. 
CURTENIUS, President of the Kalamazoo City Bank, Mich. 

HuLetr.—On June 23, aged een years, S. P. Hutett, of the firm 
of Hulett & Gaylord, Sodus, N. Y. 

MARVIN.—On July 7, aged seventy-two years, CHARLES R. MARVIN, Vice- 
President of the Brooklyn Trust Co., N. Y. 





